

Hello, darklings! Prepare to be chilled 
and thrilled in this new issue as we 
bring you a firsthand report of the First 
Annual Monster Makers Contest, which 
recentiy took piace here in 
Horrorwood. And if that doesn't 
provide you with nightmares enough, 
get ready for a behind-the-scenes iook 
at the special effects of Nightmare On Elm 
Street III. 

There’s also a sneak preview of Ciive 
Barker's Hellraiser to deiight you, and a 
Monsterama retrospective of the films 
of that horror-master, John Carradine. 
Our Fearbook this month iooks at that 


venerated ciassic. Curse Of The Demon, 
guaranteed to send shivers up 
anyone’s backbone! For our more 
space-minded readers, we’li be 
reporting on the new Star Trek tv series 
and actor Wiiliam Shatner. 

Ourspeciai "guest" this time around 
is that strong, siient handsome feliow 
I'm pictured with here — my pai 
“Frankie"! In the Creature Feature, 
Ron Magid gives us an introspective 
anaiysis of the Frankenstein creation and 
sheds some new light on an old legend. 

A reminder to ail you young movie 
moguls out there — we still want to 
see your entries for our Future Filmmakers 


Contest, so send them in. Evila wants to 
meet you! (Besides, I run the films on 
the wall of my crypt at midnight, and 
we need that fresh new blood — uh, I 
mean talent — to entertain our 
Monsterland staff of ghouls!) All entries 
are encouraged. 

Until we meet in the dark again, dear 
readers, enjoy this ish, and keep your 
letters coming! 
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The monsters in Hollyweird are on the prowl and full of 
growl. 1987 looks to be a year brimming with horror and 
fantasy. But just like last year, while some of these 
fearfests will turn up at a theatre near you, others may be 
lust as likely to lust suddenly appear at a video store near 
you. I'll list the films in the order In which someone 
somewhere is leading us to believe they'll be released. 
We'll see! 

Dolls (Empire) is from the director of Re-Animator! About a 
family who makes deadly dolls! Barbie of the Living Dead? 
Graveyard Shift (Shapiro) in which your deepest suspicions 
about cab drivers are realized when one turns out to be a 
vampire working the nightshift who demands his tips in 
blood. 

Hyper Saplen: People From Another Planet (Tri-Star) in which 
Sydney Penny comes down to earth from the planet Taros 
along with her alien pet, Kirbi the Tri-Lat. Directed by Peter 
Hunt and featuring Keenan Wynn in his last role. This 
movie was originally scheduled for release last August, 
which should tell you something. 

Meatballs III (Movie Store) once again shows that sequels 
don’t have to have anything to do with the original. This 
time a shy boy working at a summer resort finds that his 
guardian angel was a porno queen in her corporeal 
existence. Not even the ghost of Bill Murray is In this one, 
but Sally Kellerman Is around. 

Return To Horror High (New World) has Vince Edwards, Alex 
Rocco and Maureen McCormick emerge from the twilight 
zone of tv reruns to appear in a movie about a film crew 
being slaughtered in a deserted high school where they’re 
filming a movie about a slaughter that took place at the 
high school. *Gasp* Horror! Excitement! Ennui! 

Shadey (Skouras) is about a mind reader who can print what 
he sees on photographic film! He teams up with wacky 
Katherine Helmond to get the goods on Patrick Macnee. 
Allen Predator (Transworid) is not to be confused with Predator 
from 20th Century Fox (and they no doubt flipped when 
they saw this film's title). Dennis Christopher and his 


friends are in Spain when they encounter a town of people 
being dominated by aliens! 

Amazon Women On The Moon (Universal) is an anthology film 
and sendup of such genres as SF films and youth exposes. 
Directors are John Landis, Joe Dante, Carl Gottlieb, Peter 
Horton and Robert K. Weiss. Cast Includes Carrie Fisher, 
Howard Hesseman, Steve Allen, Rip Taylor, Sybil Canning 
and Ed Begley Jr. 

Cherry 2000 (Orion) is about love robots In the year 2017 and 
what you have to go through to get a replacement. 
(Rescheduled from last fall). 

Innerspsce (Warner Bros.) is Joe Dante’s new adventure- 
comedy about a test pilot (Dennis Quaid) who Is 
miniaturized and accidentally injected into the body of 
Martin Short! 

Interzone (Trans World) is a post-WWIII story about a small 
town protected by a secret treasure and the warring 
parties who want it for themselves. 

I Was A Teenage Vampire (Kings Road) features David Warner, 
Rene Auberjonois and Fanny Flagg in a tale about a young 
vampire who makes good in Houston. 

Munchles (Concorde/New Horizon) refer to little critters who 
snarf down junk food while wrecking havoc in a small town. 
Features Harvey Korman. 

My Demon Lover (New Line) is a man who turns into a monster 
when ever his mood turns to intense romance. It’s no 
wonder he’s so grouchy! 

Necropolis (Empire) deals with a witch who chooses her 
victims from the trendy nightclub scene. 

Nightflyers (New Century/VIsta) refers to the crew aboard a 
spaceship which has been hired to find a trange, ancient 
space-faring race that's as old as time. Based on the story 
by George R.R. Martin and starring Catherine Mary Stewart. 
Transmutations (Empire) is based on a story by Clive (Books 
Of Blood) Barker about the victims of a human mutation 
experiment who seek an antidote which will save their 
lives. With Denholm Elliot. Released in England as 
Underworld. 

Amazons (Concorde/New Horizon) are seven lovely ladies in 
six lovely costumes who must retrieve an ancient sword 
and save their kingdom from a sorcerer’s assault. 

Batteries Not Included (Universal) refer to strange visitors who 
help the residents of an inner city tenement which is facing 
demolition. Mathew Robbins directs Hume Cronyn and 
Jessica Tandy. 

The Believers (Orion) are Martin Sheen and crew who 
encounter occult surprises in East Harlem under the 
direction of John Schlesinger. 

Creepshow II (New World) Is another Stephen King anthology 
film, this time comprised all of previously unseen stories. 
Michael Gornick directs Dorothy Lamour, George Kennedy, 
Page Hannah, Holt Wilson and David Holbrook. 

Dark Tower (Spectrafllm) is an office complex where ghostly 
terror strikes Kevin McCarthy and Theodore Bikei. Directed 
by Freddie Francis. 
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Dsathstalker II {Concorde/New Horizon) Is the followup to the 
film you never got around to seeing in 1985. Starring John 
Terlesky and directed by Jim Wynorskl. 

Doin' Time On Planet Earth (Cannon) refers to an E.T. from the 
suburbs who’s trying to find a meaningful place In our 
complex society. Directed by Charles Matthau (son of 
Walter) and stars Nicholas Strouse, Matt Adler and Adam 
(Batman) West. 

The Farm (Trans World) is the second film adaptation done of 
H.P. Lovecraft's "The Color Out Of Space” (the first was Die 
Monster Die) about a meteor falling on a small farm and the 
bizarre contamination it unleashes. David Keith directs Wil 
Wheaton, Claude Akins and John Schneider. 

Harry And The Hendersons (Universal) tells the travails of John 
Lithgow when a Bigfoot comes to live with him! Directed 
by William ("Mummy Daddy”) Dear. 

Hellraiser (New World) is the directorial debut of Clive Barker 
about a man who encounters demons from Hell and worse! 
Starring Andy Robinson. 

Hoose II: The Second Story (New World) is a sequel to House 
which has nothing to do with the first film, but It looks like 
it still might be fun. Directed by Ethan Wiley. 

The Land Of Smal (New World) is where a brother and sister must 
return a bag of gold in order to save their magical leprechaun friend. 
The Lost Boys (Warners) are vami^res who ^reaten a family consisting 
of Dianne Wrest arxf Corey (Star BiJeO Haim. 

Mastas Of The Urdverse (Cannon) is really the iiveaction version of that 
animated favorite He-Man And The Masters Of The Uinersa Dolph (Rocky IV) 
Lundgren is He-Man and Frank Langella is the evil Skeleton 
Directed by Gary Goddard. 

The Monster Squad (Tri-Star) is a group of kids who believe In the 
Frankenstein monster. The Mummy, Dracula and the Wolfman — 
and they’re right! Stars Andre Gower, Robby Kiger and Stephen 
Macht. 

Redakr (Fox) is an alien in the Latin American Jungle that learns what 
trouble is when It matches its extraterrestri^ ^ills against Arrtold 
Schwarzenegger! 

Robocop (Orion) has to restore order In a strange new society. Starring 
F^er (Buckaco BanzaO Weller, Nancy Alien and Ronny Cox. Directed 
by Paul (Hesh & Blood) Verhoeven. 

The Running Man (Trv^tai) is Arnold Schwarzenegger again, this time 
starring in a drastically altered version of the Stephen King/Richard 
Bachman novel of the same name. The book Is greet but for the film 
the producers opted to “m^e totalitarianism entertaining.” Directed 
by Raul Michael (Whatever happened to Slarsky& Hutch) Glaser. 

Spacebals (MGMAJA) is Mel Brooks sendup of the Star Wars series. 
Directed and cowritten by Brooks. 

Siqramran IV (Warners) features Chris Reeve once again as well as 
Gene Hackman as Luthor and Margot Kidder as Lois Lane! 
Superman tackles the reality of the worldwide nuclear threat. 
Directed by Sidney J. Furie. 

Teen WoN Too (Atlantic) is the announced sequel to Teen Wolf which 
doesn’t have Michael J. Fox returning in the title role. Director and 
cast not yet announced. 

The VAches Of Eastwick (Warners) is based on the John Updike novel 
and stars Jack Nicholson as the devil who wants to seduce 
Michelle Pfeiffer, Susan Sarandon and Cher! Directed by George 
(Road Warrior) Miller. 



Send all entries to: 

FUTURE FILMAKERS CONTEST 

C/oMONSTERLAND 

8399 Topanga Cyn. Bivd. 

Suite 210 

CanogaPark, CA91304 


EVIIAI 

RULES: 

Anyone from 7 to 30 years and 364 days may enter this 
contest. 

You may submit more than one entry. 

All films must be created by non-professionals. 

5 top films will be chosen which will then be narrowed 
down to one by our celebrity judge (to be announced). 

Each runner-up will be announced In MONSTERLANO and 
receive a free subscription to MONSTERLANO. 

Each entry should bear the contestant’s name, age, ad- 
dress and phone number. 

Each entry must be accompanied by a statement signed 
by the participant’s mother, father or responsible adult 
guardian guaranteeing that the fllm(s) Isfare the creation 
of the contestant and that the contestant is aware of the 
rules and regulations of the contest. 

All entries must be received by July 1st, 1987. The 
winner wilt be flown to Hollyweird during the summer of 
1987, as soon after school leaves out as can be scheduled. 
In the event the winning contestant Is too young to travel 
alone, M0N8TERLAND will provide transportation and ac- 
comodations for an accompanying adult. 
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THE LETTER 

KOSRORUOOD 
KffilOffORKifl 


Dear Monsterland, 

Does anybody out there remember a movie called Target 
Earth? Not the documentary, but a B&W film about alien 
robots who come to Earth to destroy it! 

The only way of killing them was through extremely high 
pitched sound! 

That movie was truly a classic! But I just can't seem to 
find it In any video stores! Can you help me get an address 
or something to write to? 

Thanx for your time. 

John Lisa 
200 Virginia Ave. 
Staten Island, N.Y. 10305 

P.S. Keep up the great work! 

Thanks for writing, John. Target Earth was indeed a classic! 
You might write to these good folks and see If they can find 
out anything for you: Hollywood Book & Poster Co. 

1706 N. Las Palmas 
Hollywood, CA 90028 
(213)465-8764 


The last we heard about our ghoul-friend Barbara Steele, 
she's no longer appearing in films as an actress, but rather 
producing them herself — check out an upcoming TV movie 
called WM and REMEMBRANCE for a peek at her work. 


Dear Evlla, 

Do you -have any info, photos, anything on Barbara 
Steele and/or her movies? What is she up to now? 

Frank Baker 
#402 

1727 10A Street S.W. 
Calgary, Alberta 
Canada T2T3S9 
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Dear Monsterland, 

I’ve been a faithful follower of your mag since issue one 
and a horror fan for 13 years. Now I’m calling on you to help 
me out on something that Is very important to me. Please 
give me any Information you may have on Kristy Swanson, 
the star of the new Wes Craven film, Deadly Friend. Anything 
you may have about her, please let me know, particularly an 
address where I can get in touch with her. Any information 
will be greatly appreciated. Monsterland RULES! 

The MOONCHILD 



Kristy Swanson was born In 1969. She won a "Youth In Film 
Achievement Award" for her guest-starring appearance on 
an episode of Cagney & Lacey and has also been in General 
Hospital, Alfred Hitchcock Presents, It's Your Move and a Disney 
movle-of-the-week called Mr. Boogedy. For her part in Deadly 
Friend, she was taught mime skills by Richmond Shepard to 
perfect her robot-like movements. Look for Kristy, too, in 
Pretty In Pink, Ferris Bueller's Day Off and a TV movie Miracle of the 
Heart— A Boy's Town Story. 

Dear Monsterland, 

I just want to thank you for the Lionel Atwill article I 
requested. I also enjoyed immensely the interview in issue 
14 with my favorite actor and personal idol, Peter Cushing. 
(By the way, would you know anything about a Peter 
Cushing fan club? There has to be one out there, 
somewhere). 

I hope you will continue your series of articles on the 
Hammer Frankenstein series. I would like to see a Hammer 
Dracuta series, and if you don't do one, I might be tempted 
to submit one myself. 

One more request: A Monsterama on George Zucco. 
Keep up the ghoul work! (I can tell worse puns than Evilal) 
Sincerely Yours, 
Dan Day 
54855 Edgewater Rd. 
S. Bend, IN 46628 

Your puns may be worse, Dan, but you'll never fill my silver 


high heels! For information about Peter Cushing, read the 
following letter from Nicholas Gadd. , . our dear readers are 
so-o-o helpful!! 



Dear ML, 

You may like to inform your other readers that I produce 
a Peter Cushing newsletter from time to time. It’s free. Just 
send an SAE to my address in England. 

If you have anything interesting to send into the 
newsletter, please don't hesitate to do so. Due to printing 
reasons, black & white photos are preferred, though color 
will be considered. Please enclose an SASE for returns and 
great care will be taken with them. Hope to hear from you 
all soon. 

NEWSLETTER 
Nicholas Gadd, 

Flat 30 Jesuit Close, 

Hales Place, 

Canterbury, 

Kent, CT2 7DB 
England 

Thanks, Nlcho!as, for keeping us Informed about this 
terrific actor. For you other fans, there Is also an 
autobiography available in England entitled simply Peter 
Cushing— An Autobiography that is published In hardback by 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 
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Dear Monsteriand, 

I extend my thanks to Monsteriand for the great fearbook 
in the current issue on the 1963 fantasy film Jason And The 
Argonauts. Both the write-up and the photos were exceiient. i 
hope we'ii soon be seeing more great flimbooks on other 
eye-popping stop-motion animation filied classics like The 
Black Scorpion and Jack The Giant Killer. These often overlooked 
films were also well done. 

I saw Matt Shimkus’s letter about Video Creatures and 
couldn’t agree with him more. The potpourri of mediocre, 
disgusting splatter films is indeed of little interest to the 
more serious collectors among us. Matt will be happy to 
know of many, many recent additions to the home video 
market. Among them are House Of Wax, The Fly, Scream And 
Scream Again, The Incredible Melting Man, Return Of The Fly, Them, It 
Came From Beneath The Sea, Earth Vs. The Flying Saucers, Die 
Monster Oie, Frankenstein Meets The Woltman, First Man Into Space, 
The Angry Red Planet, The 7th Voyage Of Sinbad, Jason And The 
Argonauts, Gorgo, The Mummy (Christopher Lee version), The 
Curse Of Frankenstein and many others. I have all of these 
great, if admittedly expensive, tapes in my collection, and 
they were all welcome additions. 

Welt, thanks for listening, and keep up the great work. 


Here is a list of many recent releases to home video, with 
distributor’s prices, etc. 

House Of Wax (1953) Warner Home Viedo $59.95 

The Mummy (1959) Warner Home Viedo $59.95 

The Curse Of Frankenstein Warner Home Video $59.95 

Scream And Screem Again (1970) Vestron $69.95 

The Incredible Melting Man (1978) Vestron $69.95 

First Man Into ‘Space (1959) Monterey Home Video $39.95 

Gorgo (1960) Media $29.95 

Frankenstein Meets The Woltman (1943) MCA Home Video $39.95 

Earth Vs. The Flying Saucers (1956) RCA/Columbia $69.95 

It Came From Beneath The Sea (1955) RCA/Columbia 

Them! (1954) Warner Home Video $59.95 

Die, Monster, Die! (1965) Cannon/HBO $79.95 

The Angry Red Planet (1960) Cannon/HBO $59.95 

The 7th Voyage Of Sinbad (1958) RCA/Columbia $69.95 

Jason And The Argonaurs (1963) RCA/Columbia $69.95 

The Fly (1 958) Key Video $59.95 

Return Of The Ry (1959) Key Video $59.95 


Anthony M. Oddi 
R.D.2 

Watertown, New York 13601 
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My Dear Evila, 

I apologize for never writing before but I've had to take 
care of some business in the past. But now, ever since \ 
saw your beautiful body in the November 1986 issue of 
Monsterland, I’ve yearned to see your face. Now, I know you 
said that you are Just a bit bashful around mere humans, 
but I am not just a mere human. Nor is my family. What 
would you say if I told you that we were Were-wolves?! 

So don’t be shy about showing your face. If you don't 
show your face to anybody else, show It to us. You’re like 
familyl 

Definitely yours, 
Chris (the were-woif) Allen 
50 Woodland Road 
Highland Mills, New York 
P.S. You wouldn't happen to be related to Elvira, would 
you? 

Elvira who? I'll keep the invite in mind, Chris— I'm sure 
we’d have a howling good time! 


And a special thanks to all my darklings who sent In such 
tasty letters: 

Richard Taylor — Coventry, Rl 
Norma Kadlec— Chesterfield, MO 
Fred Morales, Jr. — San Francisco, CA 
Johnny ft. Brewer— Scottsboro, AL 
Daniel Qonzales-Moore, TX 
Arnelle Fuller— Fulton, NY 
John Lyons — NJ 
Richard Ruggiero — Bayside, NY 
Danne Lathram — Springfield, IL 
TonySarber — Kpt, TN 
Mike Rairie — Chicago, II 
David M. Delisle 
Mike Watts — Phoenix, AZ 
Henry Hlrlston — Murfreesboro, TN 
Malcolm GIttins—Corapolis, PA 
Thomas Buffenmy — Momence, IL 
Floyd Perius — Cypress, CA 
Steven J. Elka — Chicago, IL 
Harry Assad — El Paso, TX 
Count Ken — Salem, MA 
Thomas Schellenberger— Metairie, LA 
Daniel Wilder — Gloversville, NY 
Joe Herrschaft— Sonoma, CA 
D’Arcy More — Ontario, Canada 
Phillip Lodge — Bedford, VA 
Layton Anderson — Richmond, CA 
Brian Bachtel—Port Clinton, OH 
Logan — Akron, OH 
Joseph GIgllottI— Pittsburgh, PA 
Glenn Hawks — Bluefield, VA 
Howard Sharrott— Rackets Harbor, NY 
Michael Hahn— Milford, OH 
Countess Misty— Stockton, CA 



DON'T FORGET TO ENCLOSE YOUR CHECK FOR S10 IN US FUNDS 
Name 

Street 

City - 

State Zip. 

Movie Publishers Services, Inc. Suite 210, 

8399 Topanga Canyon Blvd., Canoga Park, CA 91304 
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OFFICIAlFAN CLUB 


Darklings, 

Now you can join my exclusive EVILA 
MONSTERLAND FAN CLUB and become my 
personal fiend! And best of all you'll 
receive my special CLUB NEWSLETTER three 
times a year digging up all the dirt on my 
latest adventures in Horrorwood and around 
the country! 

U SPECIAL EXCLUSIVE 8x10 OF YOURS CRUELLY! 

■ A PERSONALIZED CARD FROM EVILA! 

■ A SPECIAL MYSTICAL SKULL RING! 

■ A POSTER OF ME TO TAKE HOME! 

■ AN EXCLUSIVE CLUB BUTTON! 

■ MY COMPLETE SECRET HISTORY! 

■ SPECIAL PRODUCTS DISCOUNT COUPON! 

■ AND THAT FANTASTIC NEWSLETTER WITH 
ALL MY SECRETS THREE TIMES A YEAR! 
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Our scholarly journalist, Ron Magid, has once again gifted 
us with this highly unusual article about the whole 
Frankenstein theme, as presented in horror movies 
throughout the years. 

Rather than merely retelling the plots and details of all 
the many existing Frankenstein film's, Ron has also 
incorporated his own Introspective analysis of the topic, 
for our readers’ illumination. After reading this Creature 
Feature about Frankenstein, you may see the grand of 
monster In a whole different light! — Evila. 


Why should Universal's Frankenstein, a film made over half 
a century ago in a world whose values and mores are so 
very distant from our own, have become the definitive 
blueprint, the template by which all others are measured? 
This is due in large part to the fact that Frankenstein and Its 
sequels are primarily films of innuendo; the horror and 
pen/ersity are implied, while later efforts forced these 
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Mary Shelley once said that the Idea of her legendary 
novel came to her in a dream, and the first Frankenstein film, 
produced by Thomas Edison and starring Charles Ogle as 
The Monster, was scarcely much more than that. The film, 
released in 1910, is surprisingly sophisticated and filled 
with a number of memorable sequences. Of these, the 
most spectacular Is certainly the “creation” scene, which 
taas much more to do with alchemy and black magic than 
science. Rather than birthing The Monster with electricity, 
Frankenstein concocts his creation by mixing chemicals In 
a large cauldron which he then shuts Inside a wooden 
closet. In the ensuing moments, the audience is treated to 
the sight of The Monster’s body forming, layer by layer, in 
the cauldron, via the primitive but unexpected stop-motion 
animation. After The Monster has become a fully 
integrated entity, the door of the closet slowly opens and 
one skeletal, bandaged arm emerges. And so. The Monster 
was on the loose— for the first time in screen history. 

But not the last! Of course, the definitive treatment of 
the Frankenstein mythos was not to be filmed for another 
two decades, but its impact was so powerful that it 
spawned no less than seven sequels which in turn have 
gone on to inspire at least hundreds, possibly thousands, 
of reworkings of the same theme. Every generation is 
witness to some new retelling of Mary Shelley's classic 
fable of a man who made a monster, but It is the saga 
begun In 1931 at Universal Studios via Jack Pierce, James 
Whale and Boris Karloff that has captured the 
imaginations of moviegoers for decades. 

THE UNIVERSAL CLASSIC 


Boris Karloff in the original classic... 
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elements too close to the surface. The difference, then, Is 
that Universal's films, either by necessity or choice 
(probably a little of each), chose to bury the most 
fascinating aspects beneath layers of story, character 
development and sheer visual artistry. The necrophilia and 
homosexuality with which Frinkenitein and Its successors 
are laden only come into sharp relief on repeated viewings. 
Thus the first three films In Universal's Frankenstein 
Saga— Franksnstein, Brida of Frankenstein and Son ot 
Frankenstein— have more depth and underlying tension than 
any other film ever made on the subject. 

The three elements which have contributed most to the 
classic status of the first two films In the series are the 
blackly comic, sardonic direction of James Whale; Jack 
Pierce's magnificent makeup; and the performances of 
Colin Clive as Frankenstein, and, most importantly, that of 
a little known actor named Boris Karloff as the pathetic 
and perverse subject of Frankenstein's experiment. 
Additionally, Arthur Edeson’s atmospheric photogrpahy, 
Kenneth Strickfaden's perfect laboratory equipment 
complete with Telsa colls and Jacob’s Ladders and the art 
direction of the settings by Herman Rosse cannot be 
overemphasized. Finally, the literate screenplay by John L. 
Balderston (who co-wrote the play and screenplay of 
Draeula), Garret Fort and Francis Edwards Faragoh, based 
on a treatment by Robert Florey, Is virtually relentless In Its 
building of mood and orchestration of the melodramatic. 

DIRECTION OF A HORROR CLASSIC 

Florey was originally to have directed Frankenstein, but 
when James Whale appeared on the scene, fresh from the 
success of his first film, Journey’s End (which, Incidentally, 
starred Colin Clive), Universal gave him his choice of 
projects. He selected the lurid tale of a man who made a 
monster. Although it is interesting to speculate what 
Florey might have been able to do with the project— It was 
he, after all, who came up with the flim's wholly original 
and brilliant finale in the burning windmill— it Is doubtful 
that he would have imbued the film with Whale's 
malevolent black humored cynicism. It is even less likely 
that Florey would have grasped the perverse sexual 
aspects of one man creating another from the dead in the 
Innate way Whale, who was a homosexual, did. Whale's 
flamboyant persona was perfectly matched to the larger- 
than-life melodrama of Frankenstein. Although a gifted 
director— witness Lugosi's Murders in the Rue Morgue, the 
Marx Brothers’ The Coconuts and even Lorre's The Beast with 
Five Rogers— Florey just doesn't display Whale’s penchant 
for excess. 

Before discussing some of Whale's excesses, let's first 
explore in some detail what may be the most memorable 
screen collaboration in history. It's not Rhett and Scarlet or 
Tracy and Hepburn but the teaming of Boris Karloff as The 
Monster with Jack Pierce’s Imaginative, definitive makeup. 
Mary Shelley describes the fruit of Frankenstein's labor in 
her novel thus: "His yellow skin scarcely covered the work 
of muscles and arteries beneath; hIs hair was of a lustrous 
black, and flowing; his teeth of a pearly whiteness; but 
these luxuriances only formed a more horrid contrast with 
his watery eyes, that seemed almost of the same 
color as the dun white sockets In which they were set, his 
shriveled complexion and straight black lips.” Pierce's 
makeup conforms in certain ways to this admittedly vague 
description, but deviates significantly In adding the large. 



Makeup genius Jack Pierce (L) makes a monster of Boris Karloff.., 


square forehead, heavy-lidded eyes and the various and 
sundry metal bolts and clamps. Also, In Shelley’s work, 
there Is never real indication that the moster is disfigured 
with scars, although he is supposed to be larger than 
average In stature. In the novel. The Monster is perfectly 
proportioned, while Pierce purposefully distorted The 
Monster form in the film, making him appear gangly and 
elongated, supposedly from the stretching of the spine 
that occurs when someone is hanged. 

In an oft-quoted interview, Pierce revealed— as much as 
this taciturn perfectionist, jealous of his secrets, would 
ever reveal to anyone— how he had come to design the 
Frankenstein Monster. “1 discovered there are six ways a 
surgeon can cut the skull, and 1 figured Dr. Frankenstein, 
who was not a practicing surgeon, would take the easiest," 
Pierce said. "That is, he would cut the top of the skull 
straight across like a pot lid, hinge it, pop the brain in, and 
clamp it tight. That’s the reason I decided to make the 
Monster's head square and flat like a box.” Whatever 
Pierce’s reasoning, I for one can find no discernable reason 
why the Monster's cranium should be flattened out in that 
peculiar way— but who am I to argue with success? In fact 
Pierce’s Frankenstein Monster put him squarely on the 
map as one of Hollywood's finest makeup artists and 
finally took away the pall cast over his professional career 
by the late, great Lon Chaney, Sr. whose Phantom of the Opera 
must have dogged Pierce like an avenging angel. No 
wonder both Pierce and Karloff were willing to spend all 
those lonely hours in the deserted makeup lab attempting 
to give the Monster his proper form— they both realized it 
was the chance they'd been waiting for. Pierce claimed 
that it was he who recognized the Monster's potential first, 
cajoling Karloff, who often despaired of finding better 
roles, by telling him, "This is going to be a big thing.” 
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Dr. Waldman (Edward van Sloan) prepares to dissect Frankenstein’s 
creation (Boris Karloff) 


A ROADMAP OF AMERICA 

But who could have predicted it would be this big? Over 
fifty years after the fact, children and unfortunate adults 
who have never had the opportunity to view any of 
Universal’s Frankenstein films still recognize the Monsterl 
The reason the Monster has become such an established 
Icon is due to Pierce's design being wedded to Karloff's 
understated performance, but it also stems from an almost 
subliminal statement inherent in the composition. Both the 
makeup artist and his subject were immigrants— Pierce 
from Greece, Karloff England— and the Monster they 
created together mirrored the alienation each man must 
have felt upon arriving In a new land. In fact, the 
Frankenstein Monster of the 1931 film is an allegory for the 
state of America in those depression days. While Pierce 
and Karloff almost certainly didn’t look around and 
consciously decide to create a character along these lines, 
all art Is most definitely drawn from life. It Is in the details 
that the movie monster differs from Shelley's original 
conception. It is the details that is the most allegorical: the 
neck bolts, stitches and heavy-lidded eyes. The Monster 
has been assembled from bits and pieces of a number 
of individuals, just as American society was largely made 
up of immigrants of varying backgrounds. The seams still 
show on the Monster's body, just as they did in the body 
politic. The idea of a giant Melting Pot that would blend 
everyone together forcing them to forget their own 
cultures and assimilate Into the American Way of Life was 
proving illusionary. The metallic bolts and clamps that 
adorn the head and hands of the Monster are a metaphor 
for the increasing industrialization of America, an America 
in which men were becoming more and more a part of the 
machinery they were to operate. Finally, the heavy-lidded 


eyes and the sunken, skull-like countenance of the 
Monster reflect the expression and demeanor of the 
hungry, tired faces of unemployed factory workers In 
photos of the period. 

METAPHOR 

Whale's telling of the Frankenstein story focusses on the 
sexual aspect of a man who creates another man from the 
dead. This Idea Is reinforced by the very first shot of the 
laboratory, an "abandoned old watchtower” jutting 
phallically into the dark womb of the stormy sky, from 
which the scientist will draw the life-giving electricity. As 
Frankenstein and his assistant— the hunchbacked 
Fritz, played with great relish by the too often overlooked 
Dwight Frye— prepare the final experiment, there Is a loud 
knock at the door, signalling the arrival of Frankenstein's 
fiance, Elizabeth, his college professor. Dr. Waldman, and 
his best friend, Victor Frankenstein's behaviour is almost 
that of a man caught In the arms of his lover. He mutters, 
“Of alt times for anybody to come— now!” Furthermore, 
there is the additional element of exhibitionism In 
Frankenstein's demeanor as he orders his uninvited guests 
to sit down and witness the creation of his new race. As the 
storm rises, Frankenstein and Fritz raise the platform 
bearing the inanimate form of the Monster into the 
heavens. The electrical pyrotechnics of the lightning and 
laboratory equipment reflect the doctor’s own excitement, 
and, at the actual moment that life Is instilled in the 
creature, Frankenstein's exultant scream of "It's alive! 
Alive!" brings the scene to a climax. 

Through Whale’s sympathetic direction, Frankenstein's 
creation becomes the hero of the film, despite his 
monstrous appearance and the audience's natural 
tendency to side with the more obvious protagonists. In 
fact, most of the people the script suggests we should like. 
Whale reveals to be monsters in their own right. For 
example, after the Monster has kil led Fritz— who tortured 
him constantly and who only seems to have Frankenstein 
and Waldman’s sympathy because he was 
human— Waldman orders his ex-pupll to leave so that he 
may humanely destroy the creature. Once Frankenstein Is 
gone, Waldman prepares to vivisect the monster to satisfy 
his own hypocritical scientific knowledge! How can 
anyone blame the Monster for killing Waldman when he 
was going to disect him alive? 

RITE OF PASSAGE 

Much of the Monster’s behaviour in Frankenstein, Bride of 
Frankenstein and Son of Frankenstein can be blamed directly on 
the fact that the poor creature. In his first few days of life, 
has had a horrendous upbringing. It Isn’t until Bride of 
Frankenstein that anyone bothers to explain to the man-made 
innocent what the difference between right and wrong Is! 
Here again, by reading between the lines, one can see how 
Whale tilts the scale in favor of the Monster and against 
the film's obvious protagonist, Henry Frankenstein. From 
his first moments of life, Frankenstein's creation has 
always been called an "It” — no one ever thinks he might 
behave a little more normally if he had a name and was 
treated with some affection by those concerned. The fact 
th 2 tt no one ever attempts to understand the 
Monster— particularly Frankenstein, who is his true 
“father”— lends credibility to the supposition that 
Frankenstein 1$ a "coming of age story" with the Monster 
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cast in the role of the misunderstood juvenile alienated 
from society. Though the taboos the Monster breaks are far 
more serious than usual, it always seemed a bit harsh 
when the mob goes chasing after him with theirtorches 
blazing and hounds barking. The Monster's death by fire at 
the climax of Frankenstein Is as unwarranted and tragic as 
King Kong's fall from the Empire State Building— but, 
unlike Kong, the Monster would return. 

UNDERLINING THE THEME 

Whale's long-awaited sequel, The Bride of Frankenstein, was 
made nearly four years after Frankenstein and released in 
1935. In the meantime, Whale had been keeping his favorite 
genre alive and well with two additional entries, The Old Dark 
House (1932) and The Invisible Man (1933), both classics of the 
horror cinema. Whale saw the Bride as his chance to make 
the ultimate horror film, and, in a sense, to remake the 
original on a more lavish scale and with several technical 
and artistic improvements. This time around, the 
screenplay was written by Balderston in collaboration with 
William Hurlbut.and was even franker in the development 
of its themes than Frankenstein. The wonderful script also 
contained the juiciest dialogue of the entire series. 
Photography was handled this time by the talented John 
Mescall, and, because of improvements not only in camera 
but In sound equipment, he gave Ttie Bride of Frankenstein the 
most fluid, dreamlike look of any of the Frankenstein films. 
Charles Hall’s two-storey lab set and other lavish interiors 
and exteriors gave the film an appropriately Gothic visual 
tone. 

The Bride of Frankenstein takes many of the themes outlined 
In the original film and elaborates on them. It reworks 
scenes first presented In Frankenstein, transforming them 
into their mirror opposites, so that the two films blend 
seamlessly on a thematic level. Instead of a single 
“triangle" relationship as depicted In 
Frankenstein— Eiizabeth/Frankenstein/The Monster— The 
Bride of Frankenstein adds a fourth "side". Dr. Pretorius, to 
create two triangles- Elizabeth/Frankenstein/Pretorius 
and The Monster/Frankenstein/Pretorius. This doubling 
compounds the perverse thrust of the film by allowing for 
only one normal 

relationship— Frankenstein/Elizabeth— amidst the 
innumerable abnormal combinations. Furthermore, In the 
first film, Frankenstein’s father assumes that his son's 
experiments are only a ruse and says, “There’s another 
woman and I'm going to find her" when, in fact, the “other 
woman" Is the Monster. In Bride of Frankenstein, Whale 
introduces three possible "other women”: the Monster, Dr. 
Pretorius and the Bride of the title; again, only one of these 
combinations Is normal. But even that Is tainted by the 
necrophilic aspect of the relationship (which, incidentally, 
was much stronger in the original cut of the film, where 
Elizabeth’s heart became the Bride’s heart). 

The scene in which Dr. Pretorius is introduced ranks as 
one of the most beautifully overplayed, melodramatic 
exchanges in screen history, and It sets up the first of the 
triangular relationships. A loud rapping is heard at the front 
door of the Baronial mansion in the wee hours. MInny, a 
servant, played by Una O'Connor, answers the door in her 
nightdress to discover the exceedingly odd Dr. Pretorius, 
who informs her that he must speak to Frankenstein on a 
“grave matter”. Instructing Pretorius to wait, Minny rushes 
up to the Baron’s bedroom, where Elizabeth is attempting 
to comfort him after his ordeal with the Monster, and tells 



The Unholy Trinity: Igor (Bela Lugosi). The Monster (Karloff) and Wolf 


von Frankenstein (Basil Ralhbone) InThs Son of Frankenstain... 
them of Pretorius’ demand. Minny describes Pretorius as a 
"queer old gentleman" and then the impudent fellow 
bursts into the bedroom and throws both Minny and 
Elizabeth out, saying, "My business with you is private!” 
Alone, in the privacy of the bedroom, Pretorius literaliy 
seduces his former pupil into creating a female monster. 

SECOND TRIANGLE 


The introduction of the film’s second triangle is once 
again heralded by a surprise visit from Pretorius, this time 
accompanied by the Monster. The purpose of the evil 
doctor's visit Is to use force to persuade Frankenstein to 
build a mate for the Monster after he rescinded his earlier 
decision to assist Pretorius. When Frankenstein again 
refuses his cooperation, Pretorius allows the Monster to 
enter its creator's home. The Monster’s first words to the 
good doctor are, "Frankenstein! Sit down!", the same 
words and the same gesture that Frankenstein had used in 
the first encounter with his creation; like father, like son: 
the Monster has obviously learned from his maker, thus 
making Frankenstein somewhat responsible for the 
Monster's behavior. Of course, the egotistical Pretorius 
takes all the credit for the Monster’s newly developed 
speech, with one of the film’s most overexaggerated 
statements: “Yes, there have been improvements since he 
came to me!” Changes, definitely, but are they 
improvements? In order to close the triangle and prevent 
Frankenstein from renegging again, Pretorius orders the 
Monster to kidnap Elizabeth. With her safely out of the 
way, both men know they will be free to perform their 
perverse experiments. And if you think Whale’s meaning 
unclear, just heed Pretorius’ injunction to Frankenstein; 
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“Alone, you created a monster. Together, we shall create 
his mate!" 

The scene in which the Monster kidnaps Elizabeth is, of 
course, a reworking of a similar scene in Frankenstein 
where he breaks into her bridal suite, although this time 
around, he gets what he’s after, One gets the distinct 
feeling in both films that the Monster's interest in 
Elizabeth may not be that different from Frankenstein’s, 
and the fact that each scene occurs In a bedroom allows 
for little doubt as to the Monster’s real intentions. 

There are numerous other incidents which occurred first 
in Frankenstein only to be repeated to dramatic effect in the 
sequel. In both films, the first sign that the Monster is alive 
is the movement of his hand; on the laboratory table in 
Frankenstein, grasping some charred timbers in the burnt out 
mill at the beginning of Bride of Frankenstein. The Monster’s 
sweet interlude with the little girl, Maria, whom he 
accidentally kills and the fiery conflagration at the end of 
Frankenstein are both recalled in the scene where the 
Monster meets and befriends a blind hermit In the sequel. 
And, of course, the climax of the sequel Is a dazzling 
creation sequence that outdoes any such scene before or 
since. The result in the first film was the Monster; here the 
experiment is more successful, for the Bride does have an 
unearthly, peculiar beauty. 

Both creations resemble their creators. The Monster is 
Frankenstein in nearly every detail: petulant, childish, a 
brooding loner and a cheap drunk — just as his creator is 


drunk on power. It’s remarkable Just how many vices the 
Monster is able to pick up in the course of one film! 
Although the Bride Is actually the product of the union of 
Pretorlous’ and Frankenstein’s genius, she definitely 
resembles the acquiline Pretorius in her birdllke 
movements and even In the wild upward sweep of her hair. 
Her personality — and Elsa Lanchester does a wonderful 
job of transmitting so much in so little screen time — is as 
much a mirror of Pretorius' own as the Monster’s is of 
Frankenstein's: she is superior, vain and obviously 
attracted to Frankenstein! As If another layer of perversity 
needed to be heaped on top of a proposed marriage 
between two reanimated corpses, there really Is an 
incestuous angle to the proposed union, since 
Frankenstein Is the father of them both. 


BIBLICAL TONES 


Bride of Frankenstin Is not only the most perverse film in the 
Frankenstein canon, It is undoubtedly one of the most 
perverse films ever. Whale has infused this work with a 
tremendous range of human emotion that comes through 
despite his cynicism. Even though the cast of characters 
Includes murderers, graverobbers, mad scientists and the 
walking dead — all of whom have at least a passing 
Interest In necrophilia — Whale manages to evoke a damn- 
near religious, mythical tone to the entire proceeding that 
Is actually moving. The first half of the film, in which the 
Monster stumbles lost and alone through a Pastoral 
landscape, meets a blind man who can see the nobility of 
his spirit and Is practically crucified by an angry mob. Is a 
virtually freehand adaptation of the Bible rendered in 
broad, sardonic strokes. 

Whale nearly manages to conjure up an Anglicized 
Garden of Eden through which the Monster flees like an 
outcast Adam after having tasted from the tree of 
knowledge. The Monster in fact has gained knowledge: he 
pauses to regard himself In a pool of water and, repulsed 
by what he sees, shatters the image abruptly with his fist. 
He has learned that his appearance is repugnant to people. 
We see further proof not only of the Monster’s growing 
awareness of self but of his growing sense of 
responsibility when he accidentally startles a young 
shepherdess who falls Into a river. Undoubtedly 
remembering the fate of little Maria, he attempts to save 
the girl, only to be shot by some well-meaning hunters. 
Thus the Monster learns that help! ng another leads to 
physical pain. In agony, the Monster rushes headlong into 
the wood, which now appears dark and foreboding, only 
pausing in his flight well Into the evening when he chances 
on a simple cabin with a warm, Inviting fire. The Monster 
enters. Startled by the intrusion, an old, white-bearded 
hermit feels his way to the door. The Monster growls 
menacingly, but the hermit assures him of his good 
intentions, and proves them when he leads the Monster 
into the hut, sits him down by the fire and gives him food 
and drink. In one of the film’s greatest sequences. Whale 
counterpoints the hermit’s sincere thanks to God for 
sending him a friend with the Monster's grotesque table 
manners as he savagely tears into a chunk of bread and 
pours wine not only down his parched throat but all over 
his face and chest! After the Monster has satisfied his 
hunger, the hermit instructs him to lie down. Taking the 
oversized hands in his own, he once again thanks God for 
"sending me a friend who will be a light unto my darkness 
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and a comfort In my terrible loneliness” and tears well up 
and pour down the face of the Monster! 

If Brids of Frankenstein had nothing else to recommend it, 
this scene between the hermit and the Monster could 
singlehandedly secure the film its “classic” status. The 
Monster cries and it's wonderfully sentimental and cynical 
all at once because of the tremendous irony of the 
situation: when the hermit offers up his thanks to God for 
sending him the Monster, we cannot help but note that the 
God who created this being is none other than Henry 
Frankensteinl Despite this overwhelming underlying 
cynicism, Whale so brilliantly treads the line between 
comedy and pathos that you find yourself laughing and 
crying at the same time! It took a great deal of courage on 
Whale's part to present such an unfavorable view of 
religion, and he displays sensitivity in dealing with the 
matter In humanistic terms despite his film’s Inhuman 
subject. 


THIRD TIME AROUND 


Although an inferior effort by comparison with the first 
two In the series, Son of Frankenstein is nevertheless a fine 
film in Its own right. Though it Is somewhat flawed (and 
these flaws foreshadow the rapid decline of the series), the 
third Installment In the Frankenstein saga is tremendously 
enjoyable and entertaining, even If lighter In tone than its 
predecessors. Son of Frankenstein marks the transition point 
where horror films ceased to be prestige productions and 
became "B” grade programmers. Mind you, Son of 
Frankenstein was not a low budget production, but it is 
decidedly less personal than Whale's films. Its weirdness 
is much more of a surface than an integral part of the 
whole. 

Son of Frankenstein was directed by Rowland V. Lee, a 
director with a craftsmani Ike approach to film as opposed 
to Whale's highly eccentric and stylized direction. Lee's 
film is visually Inventive and made the most of Jack 
Otterson and Richard Riedel’s Imaginative minimalist 
settings. These sets have often been referred to as 
“psychological” because they are designed to make the 
viewer feel as if the film is taking place within a perfectly 
realistic environment, when in actuality the details are 
sketchy, depending on the minds of its audience to supply 
the missing pieces. 

Frank Skinner's fine score is also a letdown after the 
bravura Max Steiner work in Bride, but it Is definitely better 
than those of Hans J. Salter that followed. The screenplay 
by Willis Cooper comes close to capturing the flavor of 
both of its predecessors, but cries out for someone like 
Whale to make the most of its bizarre situations. Once 
again the cast is a fine one with Basil Rathboneat his 
hammy best playing Wolf Von Frankenstein, the “son” of 
the film’s title, ably assisted by Josephine Hutchinson as 
his wife and let down a bit by young Donnie Dunagan as his 
son, Peter (who would believe that Rathbone's kid could 
have a Southern drawl?). Rathbone’s over-the-top 
performance is, however, more than topped by Bela Lugosi 
as the hunchbacked Ygorand Lionel Atwill as the one- 
armed police inspector, Krogh. As for Karloff as the 
Monster, well, he's fine but he just doesn’t seem to have 
much to do in this entry; his Monster plays second fiddle to 
both Ygorand Krogh. That is the film’s fatal flaw: it Is no 
longer real ly a Frankenstein picture. 



Lon Chaney. Jr. is The Monster in Ghost of Frankenstein (1942). 


TWO SIDES 


Interestingly, the film is built around a trio of characters 
whose lives have been interminably intertwined, it appears, 
since the events of the first two films some three decades 
before: Ygor, Krogh and the Monster. Ygor and Krogh 
mirror different parts of the Monster's physical and 
emotional makeup, representing the opposing forces 
within his soul. The deformed Ygor symbolizes the 
Monster’s own twisted physiognomy. He also “returned 
from the dead” when he was hanged and, miraculously, did 
not die. Ygor is the evil, cunning side of the Monster, but 
there Is also a human, frail quality to the hunchback, 
as there is to the Monster who is his only friend. When 
Ygor confronts Frankenstein for the first time, his 
explanation of how he came to be this broken, deformed 
creature Is truly pathetic and moving: "You see that? 
(points to his broken neck) They hanged me once, 
Frankenstein. They broke my neck. Then, they said I was 
dead and they cut me down. They threw me in here (the 
ruined Frankenstein laboratory) long ago. They wouldn’t 
bury me In a holy place like a churchyard. Because I stole 
bodies...er...they said. So (he laughs grimly), Ygor is dead I” 
Inspector Krogh also has his tragic tale to tell. A victim 
of the Monster's savagery at a young age, he now sports a 
prosthetic arm. When Frankenstein scoffs at the existance 
of the Monster, implying that he his just a boogeyman the 
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superstitious peasants have whipped up, Krogh Is quick to 
point out his error, “Have you ever seen him?” 

Frankenstein sneers. “The most vivid recollection of my 
life," Krogh calmly replies, his emotion in check. "I was but 
a child at the time, about the age of your own son, Herr 
Baron. The Monster had escaped and was ravaging the 
countryside, killing, maiming, terrorizing. One night he 
burst into our house. My father took a gun and fired at him, 
but the savage brute sent him crashing to a corner. Then he 
grabbed me by the arm...(he pounds the table with his 
prosthetic hand for emphasis). One doesn't easily forget, 
Herr Baron, an arm torn out by the rootsi If it weren't for 
this, 1 who command a few simple gendarmes in a local 
constabulary might have been a general.” Krogh’s remorse 
is not lost on Frankenstein. When he introduces Peter to 
the police officer, the young boy impressed with his 
uniform, asks the painful question, “Are you a general?” 
Krogh hesitates uncomfortably, the innocent question 
having struck him so close to home, so Frankenstein 
Interjects, “No, son. He's something more than a general. 
He’s an Inspector.” Krogh clicks his heels and bows stiffly 
to the Baron, unable to speak, choked with emotion and 
gratitude. It is the finest moment in the film. 

Krogh himself is partially man-made, with his wooden arm 
that he poses for effect throughout his speeches, and even 
his precise movement lends an air of artificiality to him. 

He, of course, mirrors the pathos of the Monster's own 
artificial existance while having been a victim of it. At the 
end of Son of Frankenstein, oddly enough, Krogh once more 
has his arm ripped off by the Monster; fortunately, it Is only 
hisartificlal one! 

While Rathbone has referred to Son of Frankenstein as “a 
penny dreadful” and Karloff felt, rightly so, that this 
Monster “was becoming a clown,” the film is still one of 
the great Universal classics of screen terror. It is 
lamentable, however, that the climate for horror films was 
about to undergo a further dramatic change. The rest of the 
films in the Frankenstein saga were clearly mere “B” 
programmers. 

The next film in the series is appropriately titled The Ghost of 
Frankenstein since it had but a shadow of the glorious mood 
and peculiar quality of the first three films. It is still one of 
the better entries in the saga, even though its themes and 
plot devices had become fairly standard fare by this time. 
Lugosi is back as the hunchbacked Ygor, who somehow 
survived the deadly bullet Rathbone had pumped into his 
body at the end of Son, and Lionel Atwill joins the cast once 
again, this time not as a noble gendarme but as the sinister 
Dr. Bowner, a corrupt scientist who has been reduced to 
the assistant of the last remaining son of the original 
Frankenstein, played by Sir Cedric Hardwicke. The cast, as 
usual, is in fine form, but alas, the direction by Erie C. 


Kenton is workmanlike at best. 

Frankenstein Meets The Wolfman (1 943) is my favorite of the 
post-Karloff Monster films, although, as its title indicates, 
it signals a trend that was to ultimately destroy the series: 
the tag-teaming of the great Universal monsters. In this 
particular case, the double-teaming of Frankenstein’s 
Monster and the wolfman allowed for some very creative 
story ideas from the mind of Kurt Siodmak, who jokingly 
calls the film, “Frankenstein Meets the Meat Man”. Bela 
Lugosi is back yet again, this time, ironically, as the 
Mosnter, the part he turned down because it didn’t have 
enough dialogue in the original Frankenstein! Here, he 
originally had plenty of dialogue, all relating to the fact that 
the Monster has been left blind from the operation 
performed at the end of Ghost of Frankenstein (where Bowmer 
inserted Ygor's brain into the Monster's body — hence the 
reason for casting Lugosi in this part). Unfortunately 
someone at Universal decided the film played better 
without Lugosi’s dialogue — which may or may not be — 
thus rendering Lugosi’s performance ridiculous since the 
audience hasn’t a clue that he’s supposed to be blind! As 
for the dialogue, Gregory William Mank quotes from 
Siodmak’s original script in his excellent book, “It’s 
Alive!", and also provides some incredible insights into the 
behind-the-scenes making of these Franksnstain films. 
Siodmak claims that in an early draft of the script, which he 
did not want to write in the first place, he was so frustrated 
and bored he wrote the following ridiculous exchange 
between the Monster and Larry Talbot: the Monster has 
just finished telling Talbot some of his problems, to which 
Talbot responds, “If you think that's bad, every night when 
the moon Is full, I turn into a wolf" The Monster, stunned, 
exclaims, “No kidding!" 

The next two entries in the series just about put it to 
pasture. I feel House of Frankenstein and House of Dracula are 
both enjoyable bargain basement productions— though 
nicely mounted and acted ones. Most notable is the 
addition of John Carradine to the line-up as Count Dracula 
and Glenn Strange as the Monster, certainly the weakest of 
the actors who have essayed that part. House of Frankenstein 
does mark the return of Karloff to the fold, and features a 
nice turn by J. Carroll Nalsh as a hunchback, as well as a 
brief but effective cameo by George Zucco. In the story 
department, it is by far the weakest of the series — it’s 
monsters never meet, they are instead disposed of one by 
one! House of Dracula is slightly more interesting because it 
deals with Onslow Stevens' attempts to cure Count 
Dracula of vampirism, but it fails pretty miserably as a 
Frankenstein film. 

The greatest horror film series of ail time was finally laid 
to rest when the studio that had first brought the immortal 
Monster to life pulled the plug and let out Abbott and Costello 
Meet Frankenstein. Though afar more entertaining film than 
its two predecessors, and a very funny comedy, after 
playing their monsters for laughs Universal could never 
again hope to have audiences treat them seriously or 
regard them as anything but old friends. In a way, the 
Frankenstein films had become passee in their overt. Grand 
Quignol theatrics by comparison with the subtler and more 
evocative films of Val Lewton (I’m not referring to the first 
three films, which have never lost their original grandeur!) 

Nevertheless, whether audiences think the series bad or 
brilliant, there is no arguing that the Frankenstein Monster, 
especially as played by the inimitable Boris Karloff, is part 
of our collective unconscious. These films will be with us 

always. Thlurtlcli l••xe•rptellr<lll lha fertDcoinlni book: Grim 
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INTERVIEW WITH THE BRIDE OF FRANKENSTEIN 



Horror movie queens Bobbie and Elsa. 

Bobbie Bresee is a name that shouid be known to fans of 
MONSTEflLAND as She not only graced our very first 
cover but has starred in a number of popuiar horror 
films including, of course, a fabulous if brief scene 
in Ghoulies. 


My very first taste of horror was The Bride of Frankenstein. 
Little did I suspect that years later I would meet the 
"Bride” herself, the beautiful Elsa Lanchester. It turns out 
that we had something in common..,she was the first and I 
was the latest female film monster. 

Elsa was born a little over 84 years ago, on October 28, 
1902, near London. During her long career she has made 
dozens of films, Including her most famous role as the 
bride. 

In 1929 she married the distinguished actor Charles 
Laughton and they had the good fortune to appear together 
in several memorable films. 

Elsa once confessed to me that her favorite role was that 
of the Bride. "It certainly is the one they remember me 
by...just the other day a little boy came up to me in the 
Farmers Market where I was shopping and asked for my 
autograph. ..and that was after seeing The Bride on 
teievision." Then she added rather wistfully, "Well, I guess 
I haven’t changed that much over the years.” 

When Elsa wrote her book, Charles Laughton and I, she 
made these comments, "I played two very good parts on 
The Bride of Frankenstein. In one role I was the female monster 
with a terrifying, sculptured sort of make-up, in the other I 
was Mary Shelley, who was sweet and docile. The film was 
a good showground for me because there was much 
variety in these two parts. The monster make-up took three 
hours for my face alone. My hair was stiffened IntoaTopsy- 
like mop and was made to stick out backwards on a little 
cage. I was then bound in yards and yards of bandages, all 
most carefully done by a nurse. This took one hour. I used 
to get very tired In this curious form of costume, because It 
was difficult to move and Impossible to sit down or walk. 
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Boris Karloff, who played the monster, had a five-hour 
make-up, and there was only one expert (Jack Dawn) who 
could do these difficult make-ups, there were not many 
hours left in the working day." 

On many occasions Elsa and I discussed the making of 
her horror film as opposed to mine. She said that she 
thought that the Bride's make-up was modeled after the 
queen of Egypt, while mine was a mythological character 
from the Greek. 

Elsa told me that the most difficult to do in the movie 
was to open her eyes after being completely wrapped in 
bandages all day. “My eyes were very sore from the false 
eye-lashes and make-up and this bandage all over me. In 
the shot, when I open my eyes, as the bandage peels off, 
my eyes are just staring. You know it's very difficult to 
stare for a very long time without blinking. And they left 
this shot for the last minute. I think it was the last shot of 
the day. As they peeled off the bandages, I opened my 
eyes, and held them open as long as I could. In fact so long, 
they cut the camera before I blinked. The eyes were very 
sore from working all day. I guess that helped the weird 
effect.” 

At one time I asked Elsa If she was willing to make 
another Frankenstein film. She replied, “A lady Frankenstein? 
Sure. The Bride is revived.. .or something. She died in the 
explosion, I presume. It might be very interesting to do an 
eiderly Bride. When she was dragged out of the grave, she 
wouid iook old iike any corpse, but the Monster wouid fail 
in love with her anyway.” 

Elsa was once quoted as saying, "I was hired for the 
Bride because they thought 1 had a marvelously strange 
face. I guess I do...rm disappointed when I look at myself 
in the mirror each morning. Later 1 look again hoping the 
Image will Improve. It never does.” 

The Bride of Frankenstein is the classic horror, and Elsa 
Lanchester is one of the most remarkable actresses of the 
Golden Days of motion pictures. 

When I play a movie monstress now, I always think of 
Elsa. ■ 
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BY RICHARD MESSMANN 


Star Trek is a phoenix. Ten years after 
the cancellation of the original 
television series, it returned as a series 
of movies. Now it is back as a new 
television series. While the movies will 
continue featuring the original cast, 
the new television series spotlights 
“The Next Generation” aboard a new 
Enterprise. 

“It won’t be a retread with an 
obligatory Captain Kirk and an 
obligatory Mr. Spock," insists Gene 
Roddenberry, Star Trek's creator who 
will be charting the course for the new 
series. “It'll be new characters, new 
types. In the Sixties we dealt with the 
problems of the Sixties— intolerance 
and so on — now we have to Jump far 
ahead, just as we did In those days.” 

“I'm in total agreement with what 
Gene wants," says David Gerrold. 
Gerrold, the author of “The Trouble 
With Tribbles" for the original series as 
well as two books about the Star Trek 
phenomenon and one original Trek 
novel, is one of a number of 
consultants hired to help plan the new 
series. 

SEEKING OUT NEW CIVILIZATIONS 

“Gene wants to recapture the 
mission of the original series,” Gerrold 
explains, “which we moved far away 
from in the books and the movies. The 
Federation is an exploratory and 
scientific organization. We’re looking 
to get closer to the idea of exploring 
new worlds, seeking out new life and 
new civilizations— searching for the 
meaning of the universe. We’re very 
nonmilitary in our approach to this, and 
that fits what I want to do. I never liked 


the military stuff. When Gene says that 
he wants to get away from the military 
stuff, for me it’s heaven. We are 
involved In more of a Voyags of the Space 
Beagle (a novel by A.E. Van Vogt) than to 
go out to alien races and kill them.” 

How is the new group of 
Roddenberry’s going about their work? 
It's almost a Trekkie's dream job. 
“Sitting around and talking about Star 
Trek. What we have to do Is ask 
ourselves, ‘What is this going to look 
like?' We bounce ideas off of each 
other. You can watch the whole thing 
taking shape,” explains Gerrold. 
“When somebody says, ‘Are we going 
to have a view screen like before?', 
somebody else says, ‘What if we do 
this instead?' And then, Remember it 
was always on all the time so we 
always knew where we were, so that 
means we have to do it.' And so In the 
whole discussion you can watch ideas 
grow. It's really exciting. Right now 
that's what we’re doing, just spreading 
ideas around and seeing what takes 
root. We're starting to get a pretty good 
idea of what's going to work." 

Star Trek: The Next Generation takes 
place 75 years after Kirk and Spock, 
but Gerrold doesn't think that It will be 
difficult to come up with a technology 
for that time. 

“No tougher than it was to think 
ahead to the 23rd Century,” the writer 
observes. “Actually it is tougher in that 
we've already invented one future and 
now we have to invent a future for that 
future. But it gives us a lot of freedom 
because we don't have to do a lot of 
technological things. We can say, 'This 
whole wall dilates and does so and so.’ 
We don't have to explain it any more 
because people will include that in 


their vocabulary as technologically 
possible.” 

NEW OLD TIMES 

“These are the voyages of the 
starship Enterprise, which is the 
seventh vessel to bear that name," 
Gerrold explains. 

Gene Roddenberry has other 
consultants besides Gerrold. One such 
is Bob Justman, who was the associate 
producer on the original series. 

“All the otd-timers are down there,” 
Roddenberry reveals, “asking 
questions like, ‘Should we have kids 
aboard?’ and a thousand and one 
other questions we've never asked 
before because we want to look 
different. I don't know that I 
particularly want kids aboard, but....” 

While Roddenberry will produce, he 
won't do much writing this time 
around. “No, 1 almost killed myself on 
the first Star Trek. I would rather just re- 
polish the scripts and suggest Ideas." 

Roddenberry wants to populate the 
Enterprise with new faces. 

“I want people that you haven’t seen 
before so you’ll believe that they’re part 
of the new Enterprise," he insists. 

This move towards developing new 
talent extends to the writing staff as 
well, as David Gerrold explains. “We 
want to keep ourselves open to bright, 
new talent, but it has to go through the 
agents and studio mechanisms that 
are already in place. That protects the 
writer as well as the studio.” 

While Gerrold Is certainly a very 
professional writer and consultant, 
some of his personal goals almost 
sound like those of a Star Trek fan. 

“To have the show be the very best 
Star Trek ever. I know that sounds very 
pat, but In coming aboard the show, I 
have to have a talk with myself. I said, 
‘Self, what's this going to be about? 
What's good for David or what's good 
for Star Trek? Or what’s good for 
Paramount? Or what's good for Gene? 
Or what’s good for the human 
species?’ And I made a list for myself 
of my own personal priorities, and the 
human species surviving the 20th 
Century comes at the top. I see Star Trek 
as a way to let people know what’s 
possible in the universe. My personal 
goal is to have Star Trek be a way to let 
people know that we can do better as a 
species. What serves that goal is doing 
the best Star Trek ever.” 

We can only hope that Gerrold and 
Gene and all the rest will pull that one 
off in fine style. Live long and prosper.* 
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WILLIAM 

SHATNER 


BY JAMES VANHISE 


William Shatner is a proud man. 
Proud of his career and of the fiim 
which many beiieve brought that career 
fuil circie. Star Trek IV: The Voyage Home is 
the iatest and most successfui entry in 
the twenty year saga of Star Trek. Which 
only begs the question of why a tv 
show that bearly made a three-year run 
is still going strong while other, 
seemingly more popular, science 
fiction series have come and gone. 

“It’s really tough to analyze what the 
universals are of Star Trek,” Shatner 
states, “especially looking from the 
inside out. It sounds like a truism to 
say that it’s the characters, but it's 
hard to trust that. If indeed that is the 
charm, maybe the charm can also be 


the characters reacting to an outside 
situation. There were episodes which 
were successful where one character 
went off by himself. 

"Now if you put the interaction of the 
characters into this science 
fictlon/action/adventure and have them 
reacting to each other as well as the 
situation, then you have classic Star 
Trek. That’s what I’ve learned on the 
streets of Los Angeles (directing T.J. 
Hooker). I want to bring some of that 
energy, that impact, camera impact, to 
this." 

DIRECTING TREK 

Shatner will have that opportunity 


when he takes the helm for the fifth 
movie. 

"When Leonard broke the ground, it 
fell naturally that the next Star Trek 
would fall to me, but I was unavailable 
because of Hooker. Leonard had done 
such a good job on Star Trek III that he 
was asked to do the fourth. It's evolved 
to be my turn. I've directed quite a bit. 
After four and a half years of TJ Hooker, I 
directed a lot of those hours, and a lot 
of theatre." But he jokingly adds that 
when he was told that he could direct 
the fifth film, “I fell to my knees. I 
slathered. I said sure!" 

Even though Star Trek has been 
around for over two decades, Shatner 
feels that there are still many 
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possibilities to be explored. 

"The task Is for my imagination, and 
others who join me, to create an 
entrancing enough story to keep you 
entertained for two hours. The 
possibilities of doing that are so 
Intriguing that I feel that my whole life 
has led up to this moment. 

“I want to go back to those basic Star 
Trek qualltites. In addition to that, when 
we grow older, we think differently. 
Somebody older thinks diffently than 
somebody younger, no matter what 
their experience. Just because of the 
increase in age, just the fact that you 
don't bend as easily as you did when 
you were twenty makes you think, ‘My 
God, I’m not bending,' and that already 
makes you think differently no matter 
what kind of mind you have. That sense 
of mortality creeps up on you, and 
that’s some of what I want to talk 
about. 

"The script itself is the challenge,” 
Shatner continues. "If I had been 
handed any of these movie scripts and 
it wasn't called Star Trek, I still would 
have jumped at the chance. With the 
right efforts we can continue to make 
these stories interesting as we write 
about the human drama that is us 
getting older and thinking differently 


and the various aspects of what we are 
and what we do. There are an infinite 
number of story possibilities." 

But these possibilities will not 
include the return of Catherine Hicks in 
Star Trek V. 

•‘You’ll have to bend the story to 
meet her again, so I don’t know. I don't 
see it happening." 

STAR TREK FOUR AND BEYOND 

The Voyage Homs marked the second 
feature in which Shatner worked under 
the direction of Leonard Nimoy. 
Working under a co-star could create 
stresses that other combinations 
wouldn’t. 

"Leonard is a wonderful actor and a 
very intelligent man,” Shatner 
observes. "He has taught acting for 
many years so he knows and 
understands actors and dramatic 
development; he’s done many plays. 
I’ve forgotten the circumstances as to 
how he came to direct TJ 
Hooker— whether it was I who initiated it 
or he Initiated it. In any case, he 
directed a segment of my series and so 
he was learning the alphabet of camera 
technique. He flowered as a director 
and became more adept. He Is 


wonderful as a director.” 

Even though Star Trsk IV was their 
second film together with Nimoy as 
director, it was marked by a different 
approach in that the script contained a 
lot of humor— a facet common to 
certain key episodes of the old Star Trek 
tv series. That doesn’t mean that doing 
comedy was easy, though. 

"There’s an old joke," Shatner 
recalls, "and please don't stop me if 
you’ve heard it, where the old actor’s 
lying dying in his bed. His son comes 
up to him and asks, ‘Are you all right?' 
‘I’m all right,’ he answers. 'Is it hard to 
die?' the son asks. ‘Dying is easy. 
Comedy Is hard,’ replies the father. 

"Comedy is work. Jokes have to be 
set up and things have to be done 
technically as well. Doing comedy in 
the theatre is perhaps more fun 
because you hear the laughter. Here, 
you are editing yourself. The editor that 
was fashioned in the theatre is 
admonishing you. It’s work. 

"It's really the tenor of the piece,” 
Shatner adds. “The way it’s written and 
an attitude. I guess in this Instance the 
humor comes from the character being 
humorous, not the actor being 
humorous. The character is being 
amused but the actor isn’t." 

Speak of something that doesn’t 
amuse the actor, Shatner is not very 
happy with the idea of a new and 
different version of Star Trek being 
created for syndication to premier this 
fall. 

"I think it is a dangerous thing to call 
something Star Trek because when 
asked, ‘What is Star Trek?' and you 
enumerate the various things that are 
Star Trek, none of the things you 
enumerate apply to that particular 
series. What a shame it would be if 
they fail. It could damage the motion 
pictures.” 

Shatner is open to change and to 
possibility of adding new characters to 
the cast of the feature films. It’s just 
that so far the efforts haven’t worked 
out. 

“We found that whatever we did 
didn’t seem to work. It was hard to 
bring those characters in or else the 
actor didn’t work out. It's a good idea to 
bring in young people, though. I’d like 
to search out ways of doing that— to 
introduce a character logically. 
Somebody who fits in, although there's 
no place for them to sit down,” he 
adds, and he's not Kidding. “When the 
doctor comes on the bridge, there 
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Isn’t a seat for him. Then you bring 
another character In and they’re all 
standing around. What do you do? 
These are technical problems. Much of 
the story takes place on the bridge so 
how do you make that person fit so 
they become part and parcel without 
being a...growth...a cancer?” 

There’s always the question of what 
{becomes of the series as the principal 
characters, such as Kirk, grow older. 

"I haven’t looked that far ahead, but 
the theory is that you will continue to 
see me," he says, then with tongue 
firmly planted in cheek adds, "These 
old fogies will go in search of a rest 
home somewhere In the universe and 
you'll follow us there.” 

THE LEGEND 

It's been twenty years since Star Trsk 
began, and while William Shatner was 
there at the beginning, he doesn’t have 
as many memories of those days as 
others might. While the producers of 
the series were trying to keep It alive, 
Shatner was busy learning his lines. 

"It was twenty years ago and that's 
tough because I can't remember what 
happened yesterday, but we all had a 
special feeling for the series. It was 
handled by the producers. Gene Coon 
took over In the second half of the first 
year and for a good part of the second. 
He was a former Marine and a fine, 
terse writer. He was a good force for 
setting things in motion. And that's not 
to ignore Gene Roddenberry, of course, 
who started the whole thing. But there 
were other voices there. 

"We all had a fondness for the series 
that is somewhat unusual. We did not 
break new ground in audience viewing. 
We were in the thirties and forties of 
audience popularity, but neither were 
we dismal. The network was faced with 
the choice of keeping on a series that 
was mediocre in ratings— In that gray 
area of cancellation— or trying to put 
something else on that might give 
them higher ratings and therefore more 
money through advertising. They kept 
us on, making decisions at the last 
moment for those three years. The 
write-ins (the letter writing campaigns 
to save Star Trek) had less effect than 
has come down through the hoary 
mists of legend. There were letters but 
the networks are pretty cold-blooded 
about their decisions. It’s numbers: 
How much can we get if we put another 
show on? 


“I don't see a lot of fan mail, for 
some reason. I don't know where It 
goes. I know that there is a lot of fan 
malt. Somebody from Dallas told me 
that they were going to take Star Trek off 
the air there not so long ago and they 
received ten thousand letters and 
innumberabie phone calls. And they 
were just going to take if off for a few 
months. It’s mind-boggling!" 

Because the series has been so 
enthusiastically embraced by so many, 
as director of the fifth film, Shatner is 
in the difficult position of guardian of 
the m^th. 


“You mean do I feel like it is the Holy 
Grail?” he asks, pausing fora moment. 
“Weil, I never quite thought of It that 
way. It's a little ponderous to think of it 
as protecting the myth. As an act of 
some integrity — that suits my way of 
thinking better. I don’t want to 
deliberately go out and do something 

bad. If It turns out bad, I didn’t mean it 

to, and that applies to Star Trek. I v/ant to 
do a very good Star Trek. It s very 
important to me to do Star Trek v/ell, and 
I don’t think that us keeping the myth 
has anything to do with it."B 
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CLIVE BARKER: 


RAISING HELL 
IN LONDON 


BY STEPHEN JONES 



Behind the deceptive facade of a 
suburban London house, there waits a 
room where your most intimate 
nightmares come true.... 

This is the premise of New Worid 
Pictures’ Heiiraiser, described as an 
intriguing and involving taie of iove, 
lust and demonic dealings, steadily 
escalating the horror and climaxing in 
a spectacular confrontation with evil 
that will leave audiences both elated 
and breathless. 

Heiiraiser is scripted by award-winning 
short story writer, novelist, illustrator 
and playwright Clive Barker, who also 
makes his debut as a director with the 
feature. 


FIRST NEW HORROR MASTER 


He has been called “The first true 
voice of the next generation of horror 
writers’’. ..“The most important new 
writer of horror since Peter 
Straub’’., -And no less an authority than 
bestselling author and filmaker 
Stephen King said: “What Barker does 
makes the rest of us look like we've 
been asleep for the last ten years...l 
have seen the future of the horror 
genre, and his name is Clive Barker.” 

Barker was born in Liverpool in 1952, 
a few streets away from Penny Lane, 
where he lived until he was 21. “I 
remember seeing the Beatles go by In a 
car,” he recalls, "and the Penny Lane 
street sign being reportedly stolen by 
fans. But it didn't really have a great 
deal of romance at the time— isn’t that 
always the way?— that was where I 


lived, it wasn't anything particularly 
special." 

He was a big comics enthusiast from 
an early age and regards himself as 
always being a fantasy fan In one form 
or another. “Peter Pan was the real start 
of everything,” he admits. “In the last 
few years I've gone to see the Royal 
Shakespeare Company do Peter Pan as a 
Christmas show, and it just breaks me 
up. Not only is it a wonderful 
production, but it Is exactly as I 
remember it when I was a kid. 

“I didn’t go and see films very 
regularly, not until i was in my teens. I 
would see occasional titles, but movies 
were never big when I was young— it 
was books that interested me." 

Barker progressed "straight to Edgar 
Allan Poe’’ and moved rapidly on to 
fantastic literature in general. “As far 
as my parents were concerned it was 
the source of some anxiety— and 
probably quite legitimately!” he 
remembers. "I was a podgy, slightly 
shortsighted schoolboy, lousy at 
sports but great at art and English. And 
I knew these Imaginative areas where I 
had authority, where I had some kind of 
power. I could tell stories to people and 
they would listen." 


STORYTELLER 


He started writing plays and stories 
In his. teens, and was particularly 


impressed at the age of 16 when local 
horror author Ramsey Campbell visited 
his school to talk about writing fiction. 
"I thought, 'Oh my gosh, people do this 
as a profession.’ I had every intention 
of being a painter then, It didn’t cross 
my mind that I would be a writer— it 
still doesn't.” 

Barker eventually moved to London, 
where he spent eight years writing 
plays. "It's true that he who is tired of 
London Is tired of life," he says. “But it 
isn’t true of Liverpool....’’ 

He wrote a number of plays with 
such titles as The History of the Devil and 
Frankenstein In Love and enjoyed two very 
successful seasons at the prestigious 
Edinburgh Festival. "They were 
absolutely genre pieces,” he points 
out. “They’re fantasy, horror, Grand 
Guignol— my enthusiasm for theatre is 
as an imaginative experience. I have no 
taste for realistic, heavy naturalistic 
theatre. I approach it the same way as I 
do books and movies— to be awed,” 

In 1964 he made an auspicious and 
groundbreaking literary debut in Britain 
with the first three volumes of Cllvo 
Barker's Books of Blood. "I just wrote some 
stories which I hoped my friends would 
enjoy, and in some ways it wasn’t 
dissimilar to the nine-year-old boy 
retelling stories to his friends. I still 
feel that is primarily what I do— I tell 
stories, and if I can do other things as 
well, that’s great.” 
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The monster and the writer. Clive Barker... 


FROM BOOKS TO FILM 

He followed his first trio of books 
with an impressive debut novel, The 
Damnation Game, and a further three Books 
of Blood appeared in 1985. He also found 
the time to write the screenplays for 
two movies, Underworld and Rawhead Rex, 
the latter based on his published short 
story. 

“I'm not terribly happy with the way 
they turned out,” admits Barker. “I 
think there are about seven of my lines 
left in the first one, so 1 decided to look 
for funding for me to direct my own 
picture.” 

Introduced through mutual friends, 
Barker met young assistant director 
Christopher Figg. Figg wanted to 
produce and Barker wanted to direct, so 
between them they came up with the 
Idea for Hellraissr. 

"It's about Desire," explains Barker. 
"It's about people desiring something 


they can't have and the consequences 
of desire pushed to the limits— and 
then beyond. Hellraissr is about a guy 
who does a deal with the Devil— or 
forces beyond our 

comprehension — and is torn apart for 
his pains. His mistress, who happens 
to be his brother's wife, decides to 
resurrect him by murdering men so 
that their life forces can be transferred 
to him. She does it for love...." 

Christopher Figg admits that the 
film was enormously difficult to set up 
initially, although there was never any 
question that Barker would direct. “As 
soon as New World Pictures became 
involved, things quickly fell into place," 
he adds. 

Although Hellraiser is being 
distributed from America, Figg is quick 
to support the film’s British origins: “It 
is about as American as the 
Mayflower..." he says, smiling. 
“Certainly it is a commercial film, 
aimed squarely at the overseas market, 
but it will also make you 


think— without being elitist.” 

ADULT HORROR 

“There has been a general move 
towards the infantile in horror pictures 
recently," laments Barker, “a desire to 
soften the blows. I hope this time we’re 
going to get tough again. Hellraiser is a 
fast-moving, intelligent and popular 
horror movie, filled with demons, 
haunted houses, things coming back 
from the dead...lt's a love story from 
beyond the grave. 

"I wanted to make a picture which 
has some of the originality which I 
hope I bring to my written fiction, so 
there’s a sense that you're dealing with 
a mind that will push that little bit 
further...but which will not necessarily 
push that little bit further into gore. 
Hellraiser is not a stalk ‘n’ slash movie, 
nor is it exploitative." 

With a charming smile, producer 
Figg reveals that he wanted to produce 
Hellraiser “...because I wanted to make a 
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Andrew Robinson (“Dirty Harry") stars in Clive Barker's directorial debut, Hellralser... 


film that frightens people. Surely fear 
is just another emotion," he points out, 
“and films have always been there to 
trigger emotions in people....” 

Barker Is also confident that Hellralser 
will feature the same Irresistible 
combination of startling nightmare 
visions and sympathetic human 
situations that has rapidly made him 
one of the most influential and 
successful writers in the horror field 
today: “Horror films and fiction 
dramatize the moment-to-moment 
anarchy," he explains, “the possiblity 
that at any moment the status quo can 
erupt from the inside or the outside 
and we are lost to reason and sanity. 

“I want to direct pictures because 1 
enjoy the movies, but 1 don't honestly 
think there's been a great deal of 
intelligence applied to the making of 
horror pictures. The best horror movies 
touch genuine nerves, things that 
disturb us. It's a universal form. Horror 
travels well." • 
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IMAGE ENGINEERINGS MECHANICAL EFFECTS FOR 

• 3NEi^ STREET 

PI^EflMW/imoiiS 


In A Nightmare on Elm Street Part III, 
Freddy Krueger is back with a 
vengeance— and he means business. 
The newest entry in a series that is 
designed to keep its audience aiways 
guessing where they stand in that 
narrow no-man's iand between sieep 
and consciousness pits the seemingly 
undefeatable Freddy against a group of 
"Dream Warriors”: young men and 
women who have been trained to fight 
this evil on his own turf, in their 
dreams. The film promises to be a real 
frightfest, packed with dozens of 
mechanical and makeup effects to 
keep fans on the edge of their seats. 

OVER FIFTY MECHANICAL EFFECTS 

Handling the film's fifty or more 
mechanical effects are Peter Chesney 
and his crew, who collectively refer to 
themselves as Image Engineering. 
Housed in a two-storey industrial 
complex located in Burbank, the 
relatively new company has 
contributed excellent work to a large 
number of genre films. The problem 
with this one, according to Chesney, 
has been to get the extremely large 
number of effects completed in an 
unusually short period of time. "The 
real trick to this film Is handling the 
logistics," he says. “We had very little 
time during pre-production, now we’re 


still fooling around with last minute 
insert shots, and they've got Coming 
Attractions running for the film up on 
Hollywood Boulevard already! Usually 
the time between the completion of 
principal photography and the release 
of a film is six months, so this is an 
unusually tight schedule, because 
we're expected to have everything 
done and the film in the can Just two 
months after photography was 
completed! The schedule was so tight 
that I had to have ten guys on-set and 
fifteen fabricating effects back at the 
shop during the entire filming. We had 
three units shooting at one time with 
effects on every unit. Same time, 
different locations, so I had to run back 
and forth between units just to keep up 
with It. At least I think It's all coming 
together well from what little I’ve seen 
at the editor’s office.” 

Any five of the effects Chesney and 
his crew had to come up with for 
Nightmare III would have been sufficient 
to startle and amaze even the most 
jaded horror fan. A brief listing amply 
Illustrates the diverse effects required 
to bring Freddy’s menace to the 
screen: An enormous snake which 
wraps itself around a room, a “Freddy 
Wheelchair” which chases a crippled 
boy, a Dali-esque melting tricycle, 
water faucets that come to life and 
metamorphose into Freddy's hands. 



exploding mirrors, a hospital room 
turning into Freddy’s boiler room and a 
junkyard that comes to life! 

MELTING TRICYCLES & MIRRORS 

To puil off the effect of a melting 
tricycle, Chesney originally planned to 
cast the piece in wax, and then melt it 
using conventional heating 
techniques, but the director had other 
plans. “He wanted it to roll Into a room 
Continued on page 31... 
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FREDDDY’SBACK... 

AND LOOKING FOR TROUBLE! 







...continued from page 26 . 
leaving bloody tire tracks, and then 
melt like a watch in a Dali painting,” 
Chesney says. He didn’t want to see It 
start to drip, he just wanted to see it 
smoke and melt, so we cast a real 
tricycle in various grades of 
polyurethane foam rubber, and then we 
used extremely fine, hair-sized wire to 
make the bike appear to melt, it was an 
eleven hour set-up and it took twenty- 
six wires. We had to do a lot of testing 
to get the spokes to collapse Just 
right." 

Another elaborate effect involves a 
roomful of mirrors that shatter 
simultaneously as the Dream Warriors 
burst through the glass. The hard part 
was to make everything happen on cue, 
so Chesney rigged an electronic 
release system that ran to all the 
slingshot mechanisms which 
shattered the glass from behind the 
mirrors. "We had nineteen mirrors that 
exploded at once,” he marvels, “and 
we had stunt doubles leaping out from 
behind some of them. Half of the 
mirrors were tempered glass and the 
other half were real, but I wanted the 


stunt people to come out of the 
tempered glass mirrors because in 
stunt work, they can actually get cut up 
just as bad with either. The tempered 
glass all goes at once. It turns Into 
popcorn-sized stuff so it was better for 
safety’s sake. We had all our hardware 
hidden behind paper we put behind the 
mirrors, so you would see something in 
back of them after they exploded, and 
on the count of three, I hit the button 
that ran through all the release wires, 
and the stunt people launched 
themselves through at the same time. 
We had the materials to do it again, but 
I sure hoped we could do it in one take. 
Fortunately, we did." 

For another sequence in which one 
of the Dream Warriors must confront 
Freddy in a bathroom mirror, Chesney 
had to devise a way in which the hot 
and cold water porcelain fixtures could 
change Into Freddy’s hands. Chesney 
had the porcelain handles actually cast 
in latex, so they could stretch, and one 
of the handles is even equipped with 
small knives! The handles pop out of 
the top of the sink on copper plumbing 
"arms” and attack the unfortunate 


victim. 

Another similar effect occurs when 
Freddy pops out of a tv set, an effect 
which required that Chesney’s crew 
build five dummy televisions, each 
equipped with a different function. 
Although they cast a real television to 
begin with, the actual model brand 
name. If anyone has time to look, Is 
Krueger Vision! “The first set had a 
puppet rig of Freddy's head which 
pushed up through a rubber membrane 
at the top of the tv. We used a vacuum 
to pull the membrane down tight so It 
would accurately reveal the facial 
features, kind of like a Vidsodrome effect, 
except we took it a little further. By 
actually bringing the membrane all the 
way in, we were able to match the 
puppet head to our actor’s face, and at 
that point, we substituted the actor, 
and then he began to talk. Another tv 
set was rigged so that Freddy’s arms 
could burst out of the side, grab this 
girl who’s watching, and smash her 
head through the screen!” The arms 
that emerge from the sides of the tv 
were all machined metal incorporating 
various elements like vaccuum tubes 
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The horrifying wrath of Freddy Krueger (Robert Engiund)... 


that you couid actualiy find in a tv seti 
Of course the hands are equipped with 
the biades that are Freddy’s trademark. 

NIGHTMARE VISIONS 

Those biades are aiso present in 
Chesney’s design for the Freddy 
wheeichair— the arms of the chair have 
Freddy’s gloves mounted on them, and 
the radio-controiied fingers were 
designed to drum impatiently as the 
chair chases one of the Dream Warriors 
who is, by day, a cripple, but who can 
run In his dreams. The chair is adorned 
with all manner of spikes and 
weaponry, and stands approximately 
six feet high, “We designed it right 
from the drawings on up to give it a big, 
scary look," says Chesney. “We also 
built a track system for the chair so it 
could chase the stuntman down this 
hallway, but the chair wasn't moving 
fast enough so I mounted it on an ATV 
(All Terrain Vehicle) so I could see how 
fast that guy could run! The one 
stipulation was that I got to drive it! We 
mounted the camera on the chair, so 


that part of the chair would be in the 
shot, as if it were from the chair’s 
point of view. Later on, one of the 
warriors, who is a wizard in his dreams, 
zaps the chair and it explodes into a lot 
of little pieces, so we constructed an 
identical chair entirely out of cardboard 
so that it would break up without 
creating any shrapnel, itself, and we 
were able to get some nice wheelies 
out of it as it chased the kid down the 
hall, and Freddy’s voice would scream 
out, ‘This chair's for you, kid!' ” 

For another sequence in which an 
entire junkyard comes to life almost as 
a parody of Night of the Living Dead, 
Chesney and company wound up 
spending a lot of time stacking old 
junkers with forklifts and making burnt 
out engines start, at least for one shot. 
“The engine gag worked out very 
nicely,” he recalls. “It kind of takes off 
across the ground! Since the whole 
junkyard is supposed to come to life, 
we spent a lot of time crawling inside 
of these old cars trying to get old 
windshield wipers to work and so on. 
We also dumped a whole stack of cars 


over. It took a whole day to get these 
cars stacked. We were limited by the 
height of the forklifts, so the stack was 
about five or six cars high. We had to 
tip the cars over on cue so they would 
smash this new car up, so we ended up 
doing that with a forklift, which was a 
real crude way of doing it, but it 
worked!” 

DEAD PIGS LIVE AGAIN! 

The effect Chesney claims to be his 
favorite from the entire shoot seems 
like it would almost be more disgusting 
to have done than to witness on 
screen: the reanImation of a truly dead 
pig. “It was fun because this pig 
carcass had been hanging around for a 
couple of weeks so It wasn't exactly 
smelling great!” Chesney laughs. “It 
didn't have any organs inside it, but the 
head and all the meat were still there, 
and we had to make it leap up on this 
girl's dress and bark! We could've 
molded it if we'd had more time, but it 
was probably better with all the skin 
and stuff falling apart. I hope it survives 
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well in editing, because to me, there 
was something about It that made it my 
favorite effect. I guess because we 
didn't have to work that hard on it!” 

The film’s most complicated 
mechanical gag was for a sequence 
that entails Freddy becoming a huge 
snake which wraps Its body about a 
normal-size room. The entire snake is 
never visible, but its form can plainly 
be distinguished running under the 
floorboards and behind the walls and 
ceiling, because the room buckles and 
bends and cracks wherever the snake's 
form passes. “We built a track behind 
the walls, floor and celling of the set 
that would drag a snakelike object that 
would cause the walls to break open, 
revealing the skeleton of the building 
beneath. We made the guards all out of 
sheet metal, so the snake could whip 
around pretty fast. The art department 
built the breakaway walls from a high- 
lime concentration plaster which made 
them real weak. Underneath that we 
had false wood and prescored lumber 
so that everything would just fall apart. 
You’ll see the walls and floor breaking 
up as it first runs across the floor, then 
up a wall, around a corner and down 
into the floor again. Then, all of a 
sudden, there’s nothing. The camera 
looks around with the actress that's in 
the room, and then the snake bursts 
through the floor at her feet and picks 
her up towards the celling. 

"That was an interesting job to get 
her to the right mark, especially since 
when the snake's head was finally 
sculpted. Its mouth was actually 
smaller than the actress' feet! The 
snake with Freddy's head is supposed 
to swallow her past her knees on the 
first bite, and then carry her through 
the ceiling, but the mouth was only 
seven inches wide and her feet were 
ninel So for just this one shot, we 
ended up putting her in high-heeled 
sneakers! It became very important 
that she hit her mark exactly, so they 
built a trap for her feet. The entire set 
was constructed nine feet above 
ground so that we had room for the 
enormous amount of machined 
aluminum hardware we needed to 
propel that snake up through the floor. 
We only handled the larger movements 
of the snake. The sculpture, the facial 
and eye movements and the paint were 
all handled by the makeup crew.” 



Evil dwells in Freddy’s nightmare house on Elm Street... 


FEAR ON A BUDGET 

The' major triumph, Chesney notes, 
in bringing these effects to the screen 
for A Nightmare on Elm Street Part III, Is that 
he and his crew had very little money to 
throw around; instead, they were 
forced to rely on their own ingenuity 


"We did get a little carried away with 
the tvs,” he admits, "and we did go a 
little over budget on that. We did all 
of this stuff, fifty or more gags, on a 
limited budget. It’s not like working on 
Poltergeist or anything that has a high 
budget. We had to work within the 
limitations of the storyboards and 
design our effects exactly to that.”a 
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Dr. Holden’s (Dana Andrews) terrifying search leads him to an ancient temple at Stonehenge. 


In this ‘50’$ horror psychodrama, Curse o( the Demon, 
director Tourneur was outspokenly opposed to the idea of 
actually showing the Demon on film — he felt, as many 
critics later agreed, that the monstrous force should 
always remain unseen, In order to make it more terrifying 
to audiences. His wish was overruled, however, and the 
final version features a visible screen-Demon, intended to 
make the black and white movie more commercially 
acceptable. The screenplay is based on an old M.R. James 
s/iorfsfory, “CastingThe Runes." 

Either way, It Is an enduring classic In the horror genre. 
Hope you enjoy this Fearbook tribute to film noir! — Evlla. 


CHAPTER ONE -Cursed 


It Is the night of October 22nd, and Professor Henry 
Harrington is afraid. 

Harrington is a prominent British psychologist who had 
set out to expose Dr. Julian Karswell, the leader of a devil 
cult. Karswell retaliated by passing a strip of parchment 
marked with ancient runic symbols to Harrington. 
Harrington is now cursed — he will die at 10:00 tonight — a 
victim of the fire demon worshipped by Karswell and his 
disciples! 

Harrington arrives at Lufford Hall, Karsweil's lavish 
estate. He tells Karswell that he Is no longer a skeptic. He 
has seen things in the last few days that have convinced 
him of Karsweil's occult powers. He begs Karswell to lift 


the curse. Karswell promises to do what he can. He sends 
the man home — to his doom! 

As Harrington reaches his house, a cloud of fiery smoke 
materializes out of the night. It takes the form of a giant 
demon, fifty feet tall! Harrington speeds away — but his 
car careens into a pole and power lines crash down. 
Harrington tries to escape from the wreckage. The demon 
lowers its clawed hand and Harrington screams... 

CHAPTER TWO - Skeptical Scientist 


When American psychologist Dr. John Holden arrives in 
England to attend a conference on the paranormal, he is 
greeted by Harrington’s assistant, who informs him of the 
professor’s death. Holden meets with several of the other 
scientists from the conference. They believe that 
Harrington’s death was no accident. He fell victim to 
Karsweil’s curse — the curse of the demon! 

Holden is not convinced. He doesn’t believe in the 
supernatural. He intends to take over the investigation of 
Julian Karswell started by Professor Harrington — and 
expose Karswell as a fraud. 

Doing research at the library of the British Museum, 
Holden is puzzled to learn that the library’s only copy of a 
centuries-old book is missing. A gentleman sitting nearby 
overhears Holden's conversation with the librarian and 
offers to lend Holden his copy of the volume, titled The 
True Discoveries of Witches and Demons. Holden finds it hard to 
believe that the gentleman owns a copy of the rare book — 
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until the stranger Introduces himself. Me is Julian 
Karswelll 

Karswell gives Holden his card. As he Is leaving, he 
accldentaly knocks Holden's notes to the floor. Or/s it an 
accident? He returns the papers to Holden with an apology 
and departs. 

But when Holden looks at Karswell’s card, he sees these 
words: In Memorial Henry Harrington, Allowed Two Weeks. Holden 
blinks, feeling light-headed. He shows the card to the 
librarian. But now the mysterious writing Is gonel 

Holden has the card put through a chemical analysis. 
The chemist reports nothing unusual about it. Holden is 
mystified — but he Is sure there is some rational 
explanation... 


CHAPTER THREE - White Magic 


Later entries in the diary tell of mysterious visions, 
sounds and feelings...as the date of Harrington's 
preordained death drew nearer. Joanna observes that 
Karswell had predicted that her uncle would die at 10:00 on 
the 22nd — and he did! 

Holden is still unconvinced. He refuses to give up his 
Investigation. But he agrees to let Joanna take him to 
Lufford Hall, so that he can talk further with Karswell — 
and learn the secret of the handwriting on that card. 

The next day, the couple drive through the gate of the 
estate and find Karswell entertaining the local children In 
his annual Halloween party. He is dressed up like a clown 
and pulling puppies out of a hat. The children squeal with 
delight. Holden smiles. He believes he has just found the 
answer to the riddle of the vanishing message. Karswell is 
a magician, all right — but not the supernatural kind. He 
practices "white magic” — magic tricks, that’s all. 


At Harrington's funeral, Holden meets Joanna 
Harrington, the late professor's beautiful young niece. 
Joanna says she must talk to Holden In private. He invites 
her to his hotel room that evening. 

When Joanna arrives, she explains that she has found 
her uncle’s diary. In it Harrington wrote of how Karswell 
passed him the cursed parchment, concealed in a concert 
program. Before Harrington could examine the parchment, 
it flew out of his hands and burned in the fireplace — 
almost as if It wanted to be destroyed! 


CHAPTER FOUR - Black Magic 


Karswell greets Holden and Joanna courteously. He 
sends Joanna off with his kindly, well-meaning mother to 
sample some of her Ice cream, then talks privately with 
Holden as they walk through the woods. He tells Holden 
that, after years of research, he succeeded In deciphering 
the ancient book of sorcery and learning its secrets. Now 
he can call forth the demons of the darkness to do his 



Dana Andrews (R) hypnotins a devil-wotshipper to learn the secret of the runic symbols... 
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bidding. 

Holden Is unimpressed. Karswell decides to persuade 
him. Concentrating for a moment, he conjures up a fierce 
wind storm. The winds iash the trees and send the children 
scurrying for shelter. Holden and Karswell enter Karswell’s 
house, shutting out the storm. 

“I didn't know you had cyclones in England," says 
Holden. 

“We don’t,” Karswell replies. 

The storm was a warning to Holden. He still has time to 
drop his investigation — but not much time. Because, if he 
does not drop it, he will die at 10:00 on October 28th — 
three days from nowl 

Returning to his hotel, Holden asks Joanna if she will 
have dinner with him tomorrorow. She can’t believe his 
calmness in the face of Karswell's threat. But Holden 
remains certain that Julian Karswell Is a fake. 

But when Holden goes down the hall to his hotel room, 
he hears strange, unearthly sounds emanating from the 
darkness at the end of the hall. And once outside his room, 
he finds that every page of his desk calendar after October 
28th has been torn out! 


CHAPTER FIVE — The Passing of the Parchment 


At dinner the next night, Holden tells Joanna about the 
calendar. Some of his skepticism about Karswell's powers 


is beginning to give way. ..but he still feels sure he Is safe. 
According to Harrington’s diary, the victim must accept a 
parchment in order to be cursed — and Holden has 
accepted nothing from Karswell. Joanna asks him to 
think...totry and remember if Karswell might have slipped 
it to him without his knowledge. 

Holden remembers the “accident" at the library, when 
Karswell knocked his papers off the desk. He goes to his 
briefcase and rummages through the papers — and finds 
the parchment! Instantly it flies out of his hands, into the 
fireplace. But a metal grille over the fireplace prevents the 
wildly flapping strip of paper from burning up. Holden 
retrieves the parchment and puts It in his wallet. 

The next day Holden visits Stonehenge. He finds a line 
of runic symbols inscribed in the stone that match the 
inscription on the parchment. 

That night Joanna convinces Holden that his only hope 
Is to find the key to deciphering the ancient book of spells. 
Then perhaps Holden can undo the curse. He has only 
twenty-four hours left I Holden, still skeptical but 
beginning to feel fear, agrees. 

Holden sneaks into Karswell's house through an open 
window and searches the sorcerer's study. Karswell's black 
cat, Grimalken, snarls at the intruder — then seemingly 
transforms itself into a leopardi Holden wrestles with the 
beast until the lights are switched on. Karswell stands 
there. Holden looks around for the leopard— but all he can 
see Is the black cat, looking at him with cold eyes. 

Karswell orders Holden out of his house. Holden heads 
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woman. Karswell brings Joanna out of her trance and tells 
Molden that he and the woman are free to go. But Holden 
doesn't Intend to go. He Intends to stay with Karswell till 
10:00 — so that whatever happens to Holden will happen to 
Karswell, too! 

Two police officers come to Karswell’s rescue. They had 
been assigned to watch the man after death threats 
against Harrington and Holden. They tell Holden that he 
cannot keep Karswell on the train against his wishes. 
Giving in, Holden hands Karswell his coat. Karswell takes 
it — and freezes. 

"You passed It to me," he says in a whisper. He searches 
the coat’s pockets and finds the parchment. Suddenly the 
paper flies out of his hands. 

Karswell chases the parchment as it flies out of the 
train, onto the tracks. But he Is too late. It is 10:00. He looks 
up and sees the demon which had killed Henry Harrington. 
The fiery beast kills the sorcerer just as another train 
rushes on past on the next track. 

The police find Karswell's mutilated body. They assume 
that the train must have hit him and dragged him. Holden 
and Joanna stand a few yards away. Holden starts to move 
forward, to look for himself. Joanna stops him. 

"Maybe,” she says, “it’s better nof to know.” 

CAST 

John Holden Dana Andrews 

Joanna Harrington Peggy Cummins 

Julian Karswell Niall MacQinnis 


back through the woods the way he had come. Suddenly a 
cloud of smoke and fire materializes out of the shadows. It 
chases Holden, then disappears, leaving the man stunned 
and shaken. 


CHAPTER SIX - Night of the Demon 


Hoping to learn someway to reverse the spell, Holden 
arranges to hypnotize a mental patient charged with 
murder. The man, a farmer named Rand Hobart, was a 
member of the Order of the True Believer, Karswell's cult, 
and he claims to have killed another member of the order 
by passing a parchment to him. Under hypnosis, Hobart 
reveals that he had been "chosen” for death by the order, 
and had been given the parchment. Terrified of his fate, he 
secretly slipped the parchment back to the one who had 
given It to him — and the demon took that man instead! 

Holden now knows he has only one hope — to give the 
parchment back to Karswell — before it's too late! He is 
about to go to Lufford Hall, when one of the other 
scientists at the conference tells him that Karswell's 
mother has left a message for him. Saying, “All this 
evil must end," she reported that Karswell would be taking 
the 8:45 train! 

Holden catches the train just as it leaves the station. He 
finds Karswell in a compartment. With him is Joanna, in a 
hypnotic trance. Holden accuses Karswell of abducting the 
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Veteran actor John Carradine is such a unique figure in 
Hollywood that he defies comparision with anyone else. 
With his deep, resonant voice, piercing eyes and a tall 
gauntness to his physique, he has established himself as 
both a memorable screen “heavy" and a vital part of many 
great horror movies. 

Monsterama is proud to present this in-depth, 
comprehensive look at the life and films of a remarkable 
man, John Carradine. His contribution to the genre we all 
love unquestionably makes him a very special human 
being. — Evila. 


When he was fourteen years old, following a family 
quarrel (“I was six feet 1 inches tall and my stepfather 
refused to buy me new trousers"), John Carradine ran away 
from home. To survive, he toured the 1920s rural South 
working as a sketch artist, sometimes making as much as 
fifteen dollars a day. 

His travels finally brought him to New Orleans, where he 
made his stage debut at the Charles Theatre In the 1925 
production of Camille. He soon joined a local 
Shakespearian stock company and began his lifelong 
appreciation of the Great Bard. “Shakespeare’s Immortal 
works are the best training ground for an actor," he later 
advised. 

Deciding to try his luck in the quickly-expanding film 
Industry of Hollywood, Carradine hitchhiked his way to 
California, arriving in April of 1927. After failing to get a job 
as a set designer for Cecil B. DeMllle (“DeMille observed 
the lack of Roman columns In my sketches"), Carradine 
Joined local theatre groups in the Los Angeles area, 
making ends meet by sketching. Impromptu readings and 
dishwashing. 

On February 21st 1929, he appeared at the Eden Theatre 
with another young actor, Boris Karloff. The production 
was Window Panes; Carradine's role was that of a 
subnormal and Karloff portrayed a Rasputin-llke character. 
This began a friendship between the two men who, in later 
years, became famous as Masters of Cinematic Horror. 

Carradine's next step was to form his own 
Shakespearian company, in which he produced, directed 
and played the lead in Richard III and Hamlet. 

TURNING DOWN FRANKENSTEIN 

In desperate need of money, the actor made his movie 
debut in Columbia’s Torabls David (1930), under the name 
John Peter Richmond. A number of minor roles followed in 
rapid succession. In 1931 he was offered the part of the 
monster in Universal's Frankenstein. However, like Bela 
Lugosi before him, Carradine turned It down because the 
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John Carradine as the most famous vampire of all in House of Dracula. 



Two Terror Titans— Karloff and Carradine meet in House of Frankenstein. 


part had no dialogue: '1 got acaii to go to Universai,” he 
said, '‘and I was sent out to the makeup man, The first 
thing he started to do was to mix a bowl of plaster. Well, 
being a sculptor, I knew he was about to take a life mask of 
me and so I said, ‘What is this, what do I play?' He said, 

‘You play a monster.' I said, 'A monster?’ I was very 
conscious of being a legitimate stage actor and I was 
thinking right away of dialogue. 'Do I have any dialogue?' He 
said, ‘No, you Just grunt.’ I said to myself, ‘This is not for 
me,’ so I walked out and went home. And three months 
later, they got Karloff.” Of course the film made his friend 
into an international star, but Carradine later recalled: ‘‘To 
this day I've never regretted having refused the role.. .but I 
know he (Karloff) regretted it. He was a talented actor and 
capable of far more than he was ever given credit for." 

DeMille used Carradine’s distinctive voice in his 1932 
religious spectacle. The Sign of the Cross, and the actor made 
his fantasy film debut that same year in a brief shot as a 
Cockney villager in James Whale's classic The Invisible Man. 

The following year DeMille used him in Cleopatra. There is 
also an extremely brief view of his back as an organ-playing 
Devil worshipper In Universal’s The Black Cat (1934, aka House 
of Doom or The Vanishing Body), which co-starred Karloff and 
Lugosi. 

By now he had a contract with Universal to appear in bit 
parts (which didn’t restrict him from making films for other 
studios), and by 1935 he was using the name John 
Carradine. 

Among the ten roles he played that year was the small 
but memorable part of the village woodsman who bursts in 
on the monster and the blind hermit in Whale’s memorable 
The Bride of Frankenstein. (Carradine himself recreated the role 
of the hermit 45 years later in the Broadway disaster, 
Frankenstein). 

In 1936, Carradine left Universal and joined 20th Century 


Fox. Over the next seven years he rose from bit player to 
established character actor and produced some of his 
finest screen work. 

Although supporting performances in such Fox 
programmers as Thank You, Mr. Moto(1937)andMr. Moto's Last 
Warning (1939)— both starring Peter Lorre as the sinister 
Oriental detective— were usual during this period, 
memorable roles followed in John Ford's The Prisoner of Shark 
Island (1936), Captains Courageous (1937, Carradine’s favourite 
performance, as a superstitious seaman), Kidnapped (1938), 
Alexander's Ragtime Band (1939) and Jesse James (1939). These 
culminated in his suave Southern gambler, Hatfield, In 
John Ford’s classic Stagecoach ("What a great exit line I had 
in that one!” he remembered). That film made a star out of 
John Wayne. 

FORMER BIBLE THUMPER 

For Carradine it was back to supporting roles. His next 
film was Fox's The Hound of the Baskervilles (1939), the first of 
the series starring Basil Rathbone as the definitive screen 
Sherlock Holmes and Nigel Bruce as the bumbling Dr. 
Watson. However, along with Lionel Atwlll, the actor was 
only included as a red herring. Carradine played Barryman, 
the butler, and he wasn't very pleased with the role: "They 
made me wear a beard to make me took sinister,” he 
complained. “Of course, no English butler ever wore a 
beard. But the idea was for audiences to say: ‘He did it! He 
did it!’" 

That same year he made an ‘unofficial’ appearance in 
Charlio ChanatTreosuro Island, when a Fox publicity photo of 
the actor turned up on villain Cesar Romero’s dressing 
room wall! 

The 1940s began with one of Carradine’s finest 
performances, that of ex-preacher Jim Casey in John 
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A Villain again, in Cecil OeMiile's Drums Along the Mohawk. 


Ford’s version of John Steinbeck's The Grapes of Wrath. More 
good roles followed, in Fritz Lang’s Tho Roturn of Frank James; 
Brigham Young— Frontiersman and Chad Hanna, but by the time he 
appeared In the Milton Berle comedy Whispering Ghosts 
(1942)— the last film under his Fox contract— the quality of 
the parts he was offered was obviously deteriorating. This 
heralded the turn his career wouid take over the next four 
decades. 

Carradine's first starring role in a horror film was Captive 
Wild Woman, (1943), one of a series of three films Universal 
made around the same theme in an attempt to boost their 
failing horror cycle. Carradine played Dr. Sigmund Walters, 
who experiments with gene injections and brain 
transplants to turn a gorilla into a beautiful girl (played by 
Acquanetta). The actor's scenes turned up as flashbacks in 
the sequel, Jungle Women, the next year. 

Throughout 1944 Carradine appeared in many similar 
roles, in a string of low-budget horror programmers for 
such companies as Universal, Monogram and PRC. He 
repeated his mad doctor performance in Revenge of the 
Zombies (aka The Corpse Vanished) and The Invisible Man's Revenge. 
He was the moronic assistant to George Zucco and Bela 
Lugosi in Voodoo Man and became Lugosi’s brain transplant 
victim in Return of the Ape Man. A slightly better role was his 


characterisation of the villainous high priest Yousef Bey, in 
The Mummy’s Ghost (the third in Universal’s four-film series). 
Bey sends the living mummy Kharis (an unrecognisable 
Lon Chaney, Jr.) after a busty New England college girl who 
is the reincarnation of the Egyptian princess Anankal 

DIRECTING A LADYKILLER 

1944 also marked the actor's acclaimed performance as 
the mad Parisian killer in PRC’s otherwise tedious Bluebeard 
during which the director, Edgar G. Ulmer (who had 
previously helmed the 1934 The Black Cat), gave Carradine a 
chance to direct. "I had an idea about a scene and he let me 
direct It," said Carradine. "They shot It and printed it as I 
directed it, which was very flattering. It's the only time I 
ever directed in pictures. However, I've done a lot of 
directing in the theatre.” 

In 1945 Carradine joined the ranks of numerous other 
actors with his interpretation of Count Dracula for 
Universal’s omnibus entries. House of Frankenstein and House of 
Dracula. These films also featured the Wolfman (Lon 
Chaney, Jr.) and the Frankenstein monster (Glenn Strange), 
along with various mad scientists and hunchback 
assistants, in the hope of giving the flagging series a short 
reprieve. Carradine's gaunt figure, piercing eyes and 
penetrating voice— helped by John P, Fulton’s man-Into- 
bat transformations and the atmospheric description of 
the vampire’s twilight world— were an interesting variation 
on Bela Lugosi's stagey and, until then, definitive version 
of the role. "I tried to get as near as I could to Stoker's 
character, who in the book has a hawk nose, red eyes and a 
long white moustache," explained Carradine. “Well, of 
course Universal wouldn’t let me do that, but I was able to 
keep a little blond moustache.” 

It was twenty years before the actor repeated the role on 
film again, but in the meantime he played Dracula on the 
stage— just the way Bram Stoker had written it. 

Monogram's Face of Marble, in which he was yet another 
scientist obsessed with reviving the dead, was one of only 
two films he made in 1946. Carradine announced that he 
was returning to the stage and In October that year he 
made his Broadway debut in The Duchess of Malfi. For the 
next eight years he concentrated on his stage work and 
during that period only appeared in a handful of movies. 

EXILED FROM HOLLYWOOD 

Carradine later explained the reason for his exile from 
Hollywood: “I was an alimony fugitive. My ex-wife had me 
thrown into jail twice. So I had to leave California. I went to 
New York to do stage work...and when I was able to get 
back to Hollywood, I found that things had changed a lot.” 
In the meantime, he made his television debut in February 
1949, playing Malvolio in NBC’s Twelfth Night. A variety of 
television roles followed, and in 1950 he appeared as Sax 
Rohmer’s Oriental meglomaniac in the pilot episode of the 
N BC-TV series. The Adventures of Fu Manchu (‘Secrets of Wu 
Sin'); distinguished British actor Sir Cedric Hardwicke was 
pitted against Carradine as Fu's arch-nemesIs, Nayland 
Smith. 

Following the problems over unpaid taxes with the IRS, 
Carradine returned to films in 1954 with Casanova's Big Night. 
Although a typical Bob Hope comedy, the cast included 
such horror heavies as Basil Rathbone, Lon Chaney, Jr., 
Raymond Burr and Vincent Price. Two years later he was 
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A character role in Kidnapped. 

Gafery of Hcrrar, The Blood Suckers and Return tram On Past). Carradine also 
appeared as the superimposed head of the last Martian in The Wzard 
of Mars (1965), played Terry Thomas' doddering butler in Munster, Go 
Home! (1966, the feature version of the popular television series) and 
recreated his role as the undead Count in the almosMegendary Biy 
the Kid Versus Dtacub (1965). The film was a far cry from his dignified 
performance of the mid-’40s, this poverty-row western had a top- 
hatted Dracula wandering around in broad daylight! 

It was around this time that the actor told one interviewer that he 
was so far behind on his bills that the electric company was 
threatening to cut off the lights. 

In 1968 he appeared in a quartet of Mexican movies which remain 
unreleesed In America: La Senora MuertB/The Daidh Woman, in which he 
played an insane doctor; Pacto Diatnlico/Diatxilical Pact, yet another 
variation on the Dr. Jekyil and Mr. Hyde theme; Enigma Da Muerts as a 
demented Nazi who dresses up as a clown, and Autopsia De Un 
Fartasma/AulDpsy of a Gtwst, where he protrayed the Devil alongside 
Basil Rathbone as a ghost and Cameron Mitchell's mad scientist. 

That same year he starred as Dr. Demarco, using stolen body 
parts and silly-looking skeleton masks to create The Astn^ZombiBs, and 
turned up as an old mute mytic in ThB IMcopler Spies, a feature version 
of two 1967 episodes of The Man From U.N.C.LE. W series (The Prince 
of Darkness Affair^. 

However, if anything, his films in 1969 were even worse! 


reunited with Rathbone in another comedy, The CouriJester 
(this time starring Danny Kaye) and The Black Sheep (aka Dr. 
Cadman's Secret). In the latter, a low-budget horror thriller 
directed by Reginald Le Borg, Carradine portrayed Borg, 
one of the insane patients of the sinister Dr. Cadman 
(Rathbone), who uses an Eastern drug, Nind Andhera ('the 
black sleep') to experiment on the brains of his victims. 
AkimTamiroff, Lon Chaney, Jr., Tor Johnson and an ill- 
looking Bela Lugosi were also involved in this gruesome 
19th century melodrama. 

The same year Cecil B. DeMille cast Carradine as Aaron, 
Moses' brother, in his big-budget epic The Ten CotnmandmBnts, 
and the actor appeared as a southern colonel in the star 
studded roadshow movie of Jules Verne's Around the World in 
Eighty Days (1956). Unfortunately, these were exceptions, 
and far more indicative of this period were such titles as 
Dark Venture (1956). The Unearthly (1957, with Tor Johnson), 
American footage inserted Into the Japanese Halt Human 
(1955/57), The Cosmic Man (1959) and Invisible Invaders (1959). 

One of the strangest films he appeared in during the late 
1950s was Irwin Alien's offbeat The Story of Mankind (1957), in 
which screenwriters Allen and Charles Bennett attempted 
to portray the history of the world in Just 100 minutes, with 
the help of one of the most remarkably eccentric casts 
ever assembled: Ronald Coleman, Hedy Lamarr, The Marx 
Brothers, Virginia Mayo, Agnes Moorhead, Vincent Price, 
Peter Lorre, Sir Cedric Hardwicks, Cesar Romero, Denis 
Hopper, Henry Daniel!, Angelo Rossitto and Edward 
Everett Horton amongst many others. 

In spite of his growing workload, on August 9th 1960. 
John Carradine filed for bankruptcy with assets of $250 
and liabilities of $23,021 1 

This auspicious event could well have marked the close 
of the movie career of the actor born Richmond Reed 
Carradine on February 5th, 1906 in Greenwich Village, New 
York. The son of William Reed Carradine (a noted poet, 
artist and attorney) and Geneviere Winifred (Richmond) 
Carradine, while still at school, had decided to take up 
acting when he saw Robert Mantell in a performance of 
Shakespeare's The Merchant of Venice. But now that talented 
man would prove how gritty he could be as he persevered 
through times both good and bad to continue building the 
reputation of a film legend. 


DISAPPOINTING SIXTIES 


Carradine's first film of the 1960s was the incredibly boring 
hcredUe WSed Worid, in which he discovered a lost world beneath the 
ocean floor. He followed that with another villainous role in the 
Britisfvmade Tarzan ttw Magnifeert (I960), which starred Gordon Scott 
as the Jungle Lord, and a cameo appearance in Sex KMens Go To Cdege 
(1960, aka Beauty and the Robot) alongside Mamie Van Doren. 
Thrcxjghout the e^y ’60s his film work varied from added scenes 
for Invasion of the Animal People (1962, made In Lapland in 1959 as 
RymftivasiDn i Lappland/Tenor h the MkMght Sun) and Cine of the S&ne Hand 
(1965, originally a 1946 Chilean film and a 1959 Mexican movie!), to 
respectable guest spots in John Ford's The Man Who Shot Uerty Vabnce 
(1963 and Cheyenne Autum (1964). 

He continued to appear in low-budget horror films for the 
remainder of the decade. With Lon Chaney, Jr. (whose own career 
was on the skids due to booze), he coetarred in House of the Black Death 
(1965), Night of the Beast (released in 1975 as Blood of the Mao4evl), the 
delightfully silly mys ki a Mairted House (1967, also featuring Basil 
Rathbone) and Dr. Tenor's Galeiy of Harm (1%7, known alternatively as 
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Carradlne seemed to enjoy playing George, the sadistic butier to 
Aiex D' Afcy’s Count, in the otherwise inept Blood of Dracula’s CasBo, and 
he made a guest appearance, aiong with Vincent Price, in the Eivis 
Presiey musics llie ChaUauqus (aka TheTniutite VWh Gfets). He aiso turned 
up in Bigtoot (not reieased untii 1971) and finished the year by piaying 
the King of the Undead In another Mexican cheapie, Las Vanipfeas/The 
Vamfias. 


BUSY SEVENTIES 


With the advent of the 1970s, John Canadine was again making 
as many fiims as he had been during his heyday in the ’40s. 
Throughout the first haif of the decade he appeared in severai 
westerns, a coupie of comedies and a whoie string of horror/fantasy 
tities (many for iow-budget director Ai Adamson): Myra Breddnbiidge 
(1970), Rve Bloody Graves (1970, aka Ttw Gun fUders), Horror of the Blood 
Monsten (1970, Canadine’s scenes were added to a Philiipine movie, 
also known under seven different titles, including Vampira Men of the 
Last Ranet, Ciestires of the Red Ranet, The Resh Creelires, and even Resh 
Creatures of the Red Planel), Is This Trip Realy Necessary?(1973 release as 
Blood of the Iron Maiden), a cartoon character’s voice in Shinbone Atoy 
(1971, but filmed in 1969 as Arctiy and Mehbbel), Blood of Ghastly Horror 
(1972, Carradine’s scenes were added to a 19K film. Psycho A Gogol 
which was released the following year as The Rand Wlh the Bectronic 
Bnfit it plays on tv arKi video as Man Wlh the Syithedc Brain), Moon Ctid 
(1972, with Victor Buono), Woody Allen's Everything You Mntod to Know 
About Sex But Were Afraid to Ask )1972), Start Night, Bloody Mght (1972, 
filmed as Zora and also known as Night of the Dark Fii Moon and 
Deathouse), narrator of the animated short The Legend of Sleepy Hokw 
(19729, Legacy of Blood (1973, made in 1971 and titled Wl To Die on video), 
the unseen House of Drecula's Daughter (1973, with Peter Lorre, Jr. 
(Eugene Weingand), David Canadine and Broderick Crawford), The 
Horn of Sewn Caqaes (197$, Hex (1973, with son Keith), 1,000,000 AD. 
(1973) and George Fenady’s enjoyable honorfwhodunnit, Tenv h the 
Wte Musaiin (1973) (in this latter m^ Canadine is dispatched early 
as murder victim and the suspects include veteran perfonners 
Ray Milland, Broderick Crawford, Elsa Lanchester, Maurice Evans, 
Louis Hayward and Palric Knowles). 


TV 


Besides keeping busy in nurherous movies (many of dubious 
quality), Carradlne had aiso been appearing regularly on tv. 
Besides guest spots in Ughls Out Su^Misa, Tiller, The AIM HIchcock 
Heir, The Gil from U.N.C.LE, Mside and Sbrsky and Hutch, he played a 
religious fanatic who had imprisoned the Devil in The Twiglt Zone 
(The Howling Man"); an alien fugitive in Lijst ii Space (The Galaxy 
GiffX a master criminal in The (Mn Homot CAlias the Scarf^ Egor, a 
kindly giant who was once a famous star of horror films in Land of the 
Giants ('Comeback’); the caretaker of a vampire (George Lazenby) 
In B.J. and the Bear ('A Coffin with a View*); a vampire himself in Mc- 
Cloud ('McCloud Meets Dracula’)and Richard Matheson's The Big 
Surprise' segment of Night Gelecy. He portrayed the blind preacher 
Serenity Johnson opposite his son David in several episodes of King 
Fu (Dark Angei' with other son Robert, The Nature of Evil' and The 
Last Raid”), and played Mr. Gateman, the owner of the mortuary 
where Hemran Munster worked in The Minsters CHerman's fteise’ arxJ 
'Musician') — in facL Canadine was originally offered the role of 
Herman (played by Fred Gwynne), but turned it down because of 
film commitments. 

As his feature film roles were degenerating, his appearances in 


maje-hx-lelevision movies were of a slightly higher calibre: These 
Included Bau^kH of the Mnd (1969) starring Ray Milland end Gene 
Tiemy; Crawhaven Farm (1970) in which he played a reincarnated 
warlock menacing Hope Lange; Robert Blecl^ hommage to the Val 
Lewton thrillers of the 1940s, Tin Cal Craature (1973), directed by Curtis 
Harrington and also featuring Gale Sondergaard, Stuart Whitman, 
Kent Smith arxJ the imposter Peter Lorre, Jr.; Richand Matheson's 
second Kdcftak pilot The MghI Sbanglar (1973^ the children's adventure 
SkMiaway to the Moon (1975) and the old-fashioned thriller Death el Lxm 
House (19^ with Sylvia Sidney, Joan Blorvjell and Dorotiiy Lamour. 

Following yet another Mexican vampire tale, Maiy, Mety, Bkwdy 
Meiy (1974), Carradlne guest-starred with Peter Cushing in Shock 
Waves (1975, filmed as Death Cups and also known as Almost Hunan), 
about an army of Nazi zombies rising from a watery grave. Whilst 
filming the movie In Florida, he was asked if he enjoyed making 
horror films: “I like to work,” replied Cauradine, but went on to 
describe most of his recent films as, “ail a piece of crap!" He 
maintained that out of all the films he had made, “only about twenty- 
nine have been honor films..." 

Yet the next year he was bac^ at it again, this time as the blind 
priest guarding the Gates of Heli in Michael Winner's critically- 
despised The Serthel (197$, based on a novel by Jeffrey Konvtts who 
had cowritt^ an earlier Canadine movie, SM Mgft. Bl^ NighL 

He had a cameo role in the bizarre Charles Bronson 
westem/fantasy The Whle BuRalo (1977), and costarred alongside old- 
timers John Ireland and Yvonne DeCarlo in the horror/comedy 
Satan's Cheerieadeis (1977). Carradine’s voice was heard as the Tramp in 
the allegorical cartoon The Mouse and his Child (1976/77 aka The 
Eidia ndkaryAdventuBS of the Mouse and Hto ChU) and narrating the psychic 
pherv^mena documentary Journey Into the Beyond (1977). The same year 
he appeared with Jose Ferrer and Sue Lyon in Charles Band’s Crash! 
(aka Dead) Rde) while in the family tv movie Christmas Miacle to CauleU 
(aka The Christmas Coal Mhe Miade) he was inexplicably billed as John 
Carradlne, Sr.! 


STIU MORE HORRORS 


In 1978 Canadine played the leader of an occult society searchlg 
for a new source of psychic power in Doctor Dracila (another mess 
from AI Adamson, reedited from a 1965 mcwie called Ludier's Women). 
He turned up as a whit&cloaked vampire serding girls out to lure 
men to their deaths In the aptly-titled Philiipine comedy Vampire 
Hectare (aka Senscus VampM), and Carradlne reappeared in yet arrather 
comedy, Noctuma. playing an aging Dracula who has to resort to a 
false set of fangs. The film also featured Yvonne DeCario, ex-belly 
dancer Nai Bonet (who also produced) and plenty of loud disco 
music. 

1979 found Carradlne guest-starring in Missie-X (aka Teheran InddenO, 
MonsfercU (aka Monster), and he again played a scientist in the Mexican 
thriller The Bees, helping John Saxon and Angel Tomkins battle a 
swarm of killer bees exploited for their honey. 

He began his fiftieth year in motion pictures iwth The Boogey Man 
(retitled The Bogey Man in Britain so as not to be confused with a disco 
movlel) An interesting supernatural thriller lost amongst the 
numerous Halloween-type rip-offs of the early 1980s, it marked 
Germarvbom director Ulli Lommel's American debut and ran into a 
nurrk^ of production problems, not least a freak snowstorm and 
the mysterious disappearance of the soundtrack! Carradine’s 
scenes were reused as flashbacks in Lommel's even more bizarre 
sequeHsmake BccninB) I ^ Rnonga dtB Dt[!9ynai,19e2^ 

Next the actor travelled to Britain to portray horror writer R. 
Chetwynd-Hayes opposite Vincent FYlce's famished' vampire in The 
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Monster Club (1980), ex-AmIcus producer Milton Subotsky's 
entertaining Wend of horror, comedy and rock music. Then it was 
back to America to appear in a cameo role as a werewolf named 
Ear^ Kenton (after the director of his two crigtnal Dracula films of 
the 1940s) in the horror film buff’s dream. Ibe HoNtog (19ec^ 

Director Joe Dante later recounted his experience working with 
the actor “He's very crippled arthritically." explained Dante, “but 
when it comes to doing a take, he straightens up: he’s a different 
person on camera John is getting on in years, so I thought It might 
be nice his first day to rehearse a group scene without him, and get 
it all Wocked out and bring him on later, so he wouttTt have to sit 
around. I started to rehearse the scerre when the assistant director 
came to me and said, 'John Canadine is in his motor home and 
wants to know why you don't want him on the set!' So he came out 
arxJ did the reheard, which is what should har« happer^ in the 
first place. He was wonderful and very funny." 

On January 4th, 1981, Carradine returrred to the stage at the 
P^ace Theatre, New York. The production was a spectacular $2 
million version of Rankenstaa but because of the hostile reception 
from the critics, the play dosed the same night tt mss probably txie 
of the most expensive flops in Broadway history. However, 
Carradine's performance as DeLacey, the Wind hermit who 
befriends tiie monster, received excellent notices. 

His feature film assignments for that year were the usual mixed 
b^; He remained in bed throughout The Nesfti^ a haunted house tale 
originally announced as Ptnbia, but changed because of another 
movie with the same title He played a sfrall role as a priest in Satan's 
Misbess (originally made in 1978 and also knoiAri as Dvk Imiws 
and Mghimaras hTeno), and he travelled to New Zaatarid to portray the 
mass killer In Sam Pillsbury's The Scarecrmr. He was the onscreen 
narrator for forty seed trailers in producer Charles Barxfs The Best of 
Sex and Violence, but redeemed himself with an excellent cameo 
appearance in the two^srt tv fantasy/achentire Goblh Avals; 
Carradine had fun with the part of Ronald Bentiey. an aging star of 
Hollywood swashbucklers, trapped for more than forty years on a 
sunken ocean liner ruled tv a mad Christopher Lee. 

Then It was back to the drek, as Frankenstein's ghost mouthing 
inept dialogue, in Jerry Warren’s dire horrorfcomedy Rarlenstein Island 
(1961), before being much better served by his voiceoraf for the evil- 
looking Owl in Don Bluth’s superb animated fantasy. The Secret oi 
finVi(1982). 



Carradine in The Long Riders (1980). 


Mtsuxbrstood Monsters (1965) combined animation and live action with 
the voices of Carradine, Claire Bloom and Arte Johnson, while 
Hol)ivMood Ghost Stories (19^ was a cable docu-drama about teal 
supernatural occurances, related on camera by such celebrity hosts 
as Carradine, William Peter Blatty, Susan Strasburg and Elke 
Sommer. 

In 19^ at the 12th Annual daytime Emmy Awards, presented 
the National Academy of TV Arts and Sciences, John Carradine 
won the award for Best Performer, Children's Programmes, for his 
rt4e in the syndicated tv series Umtnla Jack. 
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ETIH) PARTS 


in the suTvner of 1982, Canadine once again retimed to Britain, this 
tine to costar alorigskto his old friertos Vincerit Fhca Chrisktoher Lee aid 
Cushng in C&nncn's underrated old dark hxee diia, Tie Itaeo d 
ShatMB. Ghen a limited releese in America, the fin was v«ll raceived 
St the 16th kitemationai Festival of Horror Fins in Sbges Sper, where all 
too' stara jointly sfBed the Best Actor aAiaiil 
Carradine cx>starred with old-timers Neville Brand and Aldo Ray, 
along with Julie Newmar and Tina Louise In Bis d In Nigtt (1963), 
about teenagers kidnapped by aliens, and then went on to play the 
supreme commander of the universe in the enjoyable space fantasy 
The Its FtdBS (1984). He also turned up in Fred Ollen Ra/s The TonA, 
coetarring exploitation superstars Cameron Mitchell, Mamie Van 
Doten and Sybil Canning. 

At the same time he continued to appear on the small screen; In 
a 1984 episode of the Lee Majors' series The Fd Guy, Carradine 
played the “ghost” of the owner of a gothic mansion trying to scare 
a horror film crew away. This Halloween special included guest 
appearances by Doug McClure and Signe Hasso'as well as 
Carradine’s sons David, Keith and Robert- The cable tv special 


John Carradine is now in his eightieth year. In a career that has 
spanned six decades he has c^ipeared in nearly three hundred films 
(^though the actor himself puts the number at nearly twice that!) 
aid made countless stage and television appearances. He has been 
married three times and four of his sons — David, Keith, Robert and 
Bruce — ha\re successfully followed him into the acting profession. 

Today, his tall frame is stooped with age and his hands are 
twisted with arthritis, yet his booming, distinctive voice remains 
untouched by time. Last year he as as busy as ever, costarring 
alongside a number of veteran performers in the horror/comedy 
Monster In the Closet (aka The Incredible Closet Monster) and making an 
impressive guest appearance in Francis Coppola’s acclaimed time- 
travel ^tasy, F^ggy to Got Mamed. 

However, Carradine continues to view his horror film work with 
wry cynicism: “When I first started in mcrvies I did bit parts for fifty 
bucJis a day,” he remembers. “1 still do bit parts, but now they call 
them cameos or guest appearances, and they give me a thousand 
bucks a day!" 

Whether he likes it or not, the man who has so often insisted that 
he is not really a horror actor has become synonymous with the 
genre he decries, and he has gone on to outlive all his 
contemporaries. 

Without doubL John CarraJine is the last original horror star^M 
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STAR TREK FILE FIFTEENTHE ANIMATED VOYAGES I 
STAR TREK FILE SIXTEEN. THE ANIMATED VOYAGES II 
(The above files are S5.9S each.) 


STAR TREK CLASSIC FILE ONE. . . WHERE NO MAN I 
STAR TREK CLASSIC FILE TWO. . WHERE NO MAN II 
(The above files are S6.95 each.) 

And then came the movies when the fans of 
the show simply would not let It diet The 
adventure continues In a series of episodes 
even more elaborate in the production and 
special effects. These volumes combine in- 
terviews with story synopsis and perceptive 
analysis to retell the continuing Star Trek 
adventure. 

STAR TREK MOVIE FILE ONE. THE MOTION PICTURE 

STAR TREK MOVIE FILE TWO WRATH OF KHAN 

STAR TREK MOVIE FILE THREE. SEARCH FOR SPOCK 
STAR TREK MOVIE FILE FOUR. THE VOYAGE HOME 
(These volumes are S5.95 each) 


I THE DARK SHADOWS FILES 


Dark Shadows Is the most unique soap 
opera of all time! It is the only continuing 
daytime television series to feature a vam- 
pire as the central character as well as the 
only gothic soap opera of all time. This 
unique series Is showcased In a series of 
episode guides. Interviews, character 
profiles and cast biographies that not only 
retells the on-screen story but takes you 
behind the scenes to witness the 
phenomenon In the making and how 
everyone reacted to becoming the world's 
favorite horror ensemble! 

THE DARK SHADOWS FILE ONE. . . . COLLINWOOD 

THE DARK SHADOWS FILE TWO RETURN 

THE DARK SHADOWS FILE THREE. . . . 20TH ANNIV. 
(The above volumes are S5.95 each) 
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in- 
teresting television science fiction series 
ever to be attempted. Others feet that while 
the miniserles displayed real quality the tv 
show Itself was somehow lacking. Here in a 
collection of Interviews and episode guides, 
along with character profiles and cast 
biographies, the entire Invasion is explored 
by James Van HIse and crew. Van Hise is 
the editor of the world's leading magazine 
about aliens and monsters, MonsItrlincI! 


FILES 

MAGAZINES 


n 




(Ad Ides magazines are pensct 
bound with color covers and at 
isastSO pages) 


r? 


THE 


Lost In Space has the distinction of being 
the show that caused CBS to turn down Star 
Trek when Gene Roddenberry came around 
trying to peddle his new series! CBS felt 
that they already had a bigger winner in the 
Space Family Robinson. The show had in- 
teresting situations, characters that could 
often display real warmth and fantastic 
monsters. And it had everyone's favorite 
robot! Here In a collection of episode 
guides, interviews, character profiles and 
cast biographies the entire story is 
represented, both what was seen on the 
screen and what happened behind the 
scenes on the world's first mterstenar pic- 
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THE V FILE ONE THE AHRiVAL 

HARDCOVER 

(The above, oversized hardcover Is $19.95) 

THE V FILE BOOK TWO THE WAR 

THE V FILE BOOK THREE STALEMATE 

THE V FILE BOOK FOUR THE RETURN 

THE V FILE BOOK FIVE THE CONCLUSION 

(The above volumes are S5.95 each) 

V CLASSIC FILE BOOK ONE THE ARRIVAL. ONE 

V CLASSIC FILE BOOK TWO, THE ARRIVAL. TWO 




THE uERRY ANDERSON S 





FIrebill XLS S6 95 

TKUNDERBIRDS FILE 

(The complete issue-by-lssue story of the 


Thundsrblrds Ont S6 9S 

Thundirblidt Two $6 95 

(The above books offer a complete guide to 
the most fabulous works of the master of 
supermarlonatlon!) 

THE THUNOERBIROS FILE ONE RESCUE 

THE THUNOERBIROS FILE TWO. . . . CONCLUSION 

interview with Steve Gerber and a 
the movie) 

ook at 


(The above volumes are $6.95) 

THE GET SMART FILES MAGAZINE 

.$6.95 


THE NEW TWILIGHT ZONE FILES ONE RETURN 

THE NEW TWILIGHT ZONE RLES TWOSHORT STORIES 
(The complete story of the new Twilight 
Zone series. Including episode guides. 

FIREBALL XL-5 FILE 

Robot, the complete overview of the series, 
plus the best 22 episodes guide and more!) 


STINGRAY FILE 

THEMONKEES FILES MAGAZINE 

.S6.9S 


Just how well can you succeed when you 
create the successor to a tv cult classic'? 
Learn the story of the series that tried!) 

(The above Hies are $6.95) 

(Don t miss the return of the hottest tv 
singing group ever! Including an episode 
guide, discography, two looks at the 
importance of the group and more!) 
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FILES 

MAGAZINES 
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□ AVENGERS GIANT ONEGTWO. . . . S9.9$ 

□ AVENGERS GIANT THHEEGFOUR. . $9.9S 

□ AVENGERS FILE ONE S5.95 

□ AVENGERS FILE TWO S5.95 

□ AVENGERS FILE THREE $S.9S 

□ AVENGERS FILE FOUR SS.9S 

□ AVENGERS DELUXE(HARDCOVER(. $29.9S 


DOCTOR WHO FILE TWO S5.95 

DOCTOR WHO FILE THREE S5.9S 

□ DOCTOR WHO FILE FOUR SS.95 

DOCTOR WHO FILE FIVE $5.95 

□ DOCTOR WHO FILE SIX $5.95 

□ DOCTOR WHO FILE SEVEN SS.99 

' DOCTOR WHO FILE EIGHT $5.95 

' DOCTOR WHO FILE NINE $5 95 

.' DOCTOR WHO FILE TEN $5.95 

□ DOCTOR WHO FILE ELEVEN. . . . S9.9S 

□ DOCTOR WHO FILE TWELVE. . . S9.99 

□ DOCTOR WHO FILE THIRTEEN. . $5.95 

□ DOCTOR WHO FILE FOURTEEN. S5.9S 

□ DOCTOR WHO FILE FIFTEEN. . . 85.95 

□ DOCTOR WHO FILE SIXTEEN. . . $5.95 
' DOCTOR WHO FILE SEVENTEEN. . $5.95 
- DOCTOR WHO CLASSIC FILE ONE. $6.95 

DOCTOR WHO CLASSIC FILE TWO. $6.95 
' DOCTOR WHO CLASSIC RLE THREE$6.95 


JLlliillti 


Li U Lilli 


□ JAMES ROND FILE ONE $5.95 

□ JAMES BOND FILE TWO $5.95 

□ JAMES BONO FILE THREE $5.95 

□ JAMES BOND FILE FOUR $5.95 

□ JAMES BOND RLE FIVE $6.95 


□ JAMES BOND FILE SIX $6.95 

□ JAMES BOND FILE SEVEN $6.95 

□ JAMES BOND FILE EIGHT $6.95 

□ LOST IN SPACE FILE ONE $5.95 

□ LOST IN SPACE FILE TWO $5.95 

□ LOST IN SPACE FILE THREE $5.95 

□ LOST IN SPACE FILE FOUR $5.95 

□ LOST IN SPACE TECH MANUAL 0NE$7.9S 

□ LOST IN SPACE TECH MANUAL TWO. $7.95 

O OUTER LIMITS FILE ONE $5.95 

□ OUTER LIMITS FILE TWO $5.95 


□ PRISONER FILE ONE $5.95 

□ PRISONER FILE TWO $5.95 

G PRISONER CLASSIC FILE ONE. . . $6.95 

□ STAR TREK FILE TWO $5.95 

□ STAR TREK RLE THREE $5.95 

□ STAR TREK FILE FOUR $5.95 

□ STAR TREK FILE FIVE $5.95 

□ STAR TREK RLE SIX $5.95 

□ STAR TREK RLE SEVEN $5.95 

□ STAR TREK FILE EIGHT $5.95 

□ STAR TREK FILE NINE $5.95 

□ STAR TREK FILE TEN $5.95 

□ STAR TREK FILE ELEVEN $5.95 

□ STAR TREK FILE TWELVE $5.95 

□ STAR TREK RLE THIRTEEN $5.95 

□ STAR TREK FILE FOURTEEN $5.95 

□ STAR TREK FILE FIFTEEN $5.95 

□ S.T. FILE ONE (HARDCOVER). . . $19.95 

□ STAR TREK CLASSIC FILE ONE... $6.95 
G STAHTREKCLASSICFILETW0...$6.95 


□ STAR TREK CLASSIC FILE THREE. S6.95 

□ STAR TREK MOVIE FILE ONE $5.95 

□ STAR TREK MOVIE RLE TWO. . . . $5.95 

□ STAR TREK MOVIE FILE THREE. . . $5.95 

□ STAR TREK MOVIE FILE FOUR... $5.95 


\5'iw 


□ SUPERGSPIDER FILE ONE $5.95 

□ SUPER&SPIDER FILE TWO $5.95 

□ SUPERGSPIDER FILE THREE $5.95 

□ UNCLE FILE ONE $5.95 

□ UNCLE FILE TWO $5.95 

□ UNCLE FILE THREE $5.95 

□ UNCLE FILE FOUR $5.95 

□ UNCLE FILE FIVE $5.95 

□ UNCLE FILE SIX $5.96 

□ UNCLE FILE SEVEN $5.95 

□ UNCLE FILE EIGHT $5.95 

□ UNCLE FILE NINE $5.95 

□ UNCLE FILE TEN $5.95 

□ UNCLE FILE ELEVEN $5.95 

□ UNCLE FILE TWELVE $5.95 

□ UNCLE CLASSIC FILE ONE $6.95 

□ UNCLE CLASSIC FILE TWO $6.95 

□ UNCLE CLASSIC FILE THREE. . . $6.95 

□ UNCLE CLASSIC RLE FOUR $6.95 

□ UNCLE AGENT'S HANDBOOK I... $9.95 

□ UNCLE AGENT'S HANDBOOK II... $9.95 


V 


..$19.95 
...$5.95 
...$5.95 
. . . $5.95 
...$5.95 
...$5.95 
..$6.95 


U V FILE HARDCOVER. . 

□ V FILE TWO 

□ V FILE THREE 

□ V FILE FOUR 

□ V FILE FIVE 

□ V FILE SIX 

□ V CLASSIC FILE ONE.. 

□ V CLASSIC FILE TWO $6.95 


AND OTHER SPECIALS.. 

□ TWILIGHT ZONE FILE ONE $: 

□ TWILIGHT ZONE TWO $ 

□ HOWARD THE DUCK FILE $! 

□ GET SMART FILE $i 

□ MONKEES FILE $i 

□ FIREBALL XL-5 FILE $i 

□ STINGRAY FILE 

□ THUNDERBIRDS FILE ONE. .. 

□ THUNDERBIRDS FILE TWO.. 


..$6.95 

..$6.95 

..$6.95 
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□ #10 5.00 

□ #11 5,00 

□ 112 5.00 

□ #13 5.00 

□ #14 5.00 

□ #15 5.00 


CARTOON 

FILES 

□ THUNDERBIROS 1S6.95 

□ THUNDERBIROS 2S6.9S 

□ FIREBALL XLS...$6.95 

□ STINGRAY S6.95 

□ JONNY QUEST. S6.9S 

□ CARTOON HEROES 1S5.95 


GREAT ARTISTS FILES 





Brinke 


Stevens 


Twas the weekend before 
Halloween and nightmares were 
already beginning to materialize Inside 
the eerie old Park Plaza Hotel In Los 
Angeles. In the high, vaulted lobby, a 
zombie bride and groom strolled past; 
in her bridal bouquet was a decayed 
human head. Behind the refreshment 
counter, a girt turned to face her customers 
— her purple face had a gaping mouth with 
deadly sharp fangs. Skulking up the long 
staircase to the Grand Ballroom, a dapper 
man In a top hat resembled Lon Chaney from 
the rnovie Undon Mv MkMgM. 

Inside the ballroom, where tall, etched 
columns gave the vague impression of an 
Egyptian tomb, the walls were festively 
decmted with rotted corpses. An excited 
crowd of 1,000 attendees, both normal 


humans and ghouls, took their seats facing 
the curtained stage. . . In a few moments, the 
first annual “Monster Makers Contest" was 
about to begin. 

Screaming Mad George, with his wild 
blond hair framing a handsome but slightly 
mad Oriental face, was bustling about, 
making sure everything was ready. This 
special makeup and effects contest for film 
industry professionals was his brainchild — 
October 25, 1966, marked Its inauguration. 

Behind the curtains, the judges were 
assembling — a handful of the most stellar 
names In the business took their places at 
the table, preparing for the difficult task 
ahead: 

Ock SmUi, who gave us the horrific demon- 
possessed Regan in Tho Exorcist and a 
corwinclnglyoldeged Dustin Hoffman In unto 
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Big Man, had also contnbuted his lasting 
touch to Ttia Sl4aL Ifend BM, ant Stov> 
HungvandAnadM. 

FU( Briar, recently tack from his wortt on 
tkiy And TTa Haidai u i a , had won an Academy 
Award for mak&up In An Arna ta i Waswril hi 
Imkn His talented effects were featured in 
ScHock, OnyriDki, Kktg Kang. TMr. CriMn EO, Srir 
IMn,rtMNandVUBatam. 

Sto WhMon had been honored with Emmy 
Awards for both tegoyki and Tla 
of Mitt Jane nman. He created some of the 
screen’s most exciting rrxxnents with his 
work in Aknt, The Tanirinr and Imdn Front 
Mn. 


earliest contributions to Ftael of the Apet. He 
went on to accumulate outstartding credits in 
The Oevl’t Rain, The Man Whe FM To Earth, dote 
Encounters of the ThM Nnd, The Beast Wttiln, Cat 
Paoplt, Hakmeen III, Star Trek III, Body Double. The 
Gooriet and Howard The Duck. More recently, he 
trartsformed Anjelica Huston Into a graceful 
biomechanical witch for the short film Caftlafe) 
SL 

Backstage, the contestants were lining up 
in the narrow hallway, nervously adjusting 
their elaborate costumes: zombies with 
peeling flesh and eyes popping out of 
sockets, reptilian warlords and homed 
savages, a “bat" man and a blue-skinned 
alien geisha, and dozens more. Each one was 
an industry professional In his or her own 
right. Between them their movie credits 
spanned Ghoriburin, The Ry. Big Trcubb hi Uric 
Cl*«, Rfglt Mrit, Tha THng and a dczen other 
films they had lent their talents to as special 
effects make-up artists. Now, for the first 
time, they had the golden opportunity to turn 
their own personal creative magic on 
themselves. The results were decidedly out 
of this world! 

A hush fell upon the eager audience as 
Magisco (alias Steve Patino) took his place 
on st^ as Master of Ceremonies. He was 
about to Introduce a very special guest. . . 
Behind him, the pumpkin orange curtains 
slowly parted and a dense mist swirled 
creeplly across the floor. Four somber 
fellows dressed In black carried out a Jet- 
black coffin, gently setting It upright beside 
the MC. Tbe crov^ leaned forward in their 
seats as the coffin lid creaked open by Itself, 
to reveal a stunning apparition. 

Bi^ Monsteriamfs own vision of vampiric 
delight, rested with closed eyes and folded 
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new surroundings. When her gaze at last 
came to rest on Magisco, Evlla brightened 
with famished delight artd attempted to sink 
her sharp teeth Into his neck. 

Fortunately, he was able to hold off her 
long enough to explain that Monsterland had 
sent her over to c&MC the contest and to 
assist him with his magic show. Chamlng 
and lady like as ever, Evlla happily took her 
place before the audience, glad to feel so at 
home that night, amidst many wonderful 
friends and fans. . . and scaiy monsters! 

With the arrival of that grinning ghoul 
Sardonicus (Charles Schneider), the three 
hosts then introduced the Judges, and the 
contest began. There were three distinct 
categories categories: Appliance, Mask and 
Monster Suit. Each contestant had a 
maximum of two minutes to make a 
presentation. Out came a nurse pushing a 
two-headed man in a wheelchair; a boar 
drinking brains; one man riding a dragon arxl 
ancitfrer atop a monstrous goldfish; an E^ien 
EMs and a fellow with an upskfedown head. 
There were robots, armored warriors, Mr. 
Triceritops, an ancient man and a very 
convincing “Jack Nicholson.” One special 
delight was a contestant who bore an 
identica] tasemblaice to judge Tom Burman 
himself! (Later on, Tom revealed that the 
madeup replica was none other than his own 
sonj 


While ^ judges conferred to decide upon 
the winners, the audience was entertained by 
the macabre music of the band Exquisite 
Corpse. Afterward, contestants were again 
assembled on stage for photographs, and 
elaborate gold trophies were presented to 
winners in each category. Greg Cannom also 
presented "Best Audience" awards to 
attendees who had arrived in their own 
costumes and makeup. At the culmination, 
founder Screaming Mad George took the 
stage to convey his thanks, and was lovingly 
presented with a bouquet of dead flowers 
his admirers. 

Evta and her monster pals then swarmed 
over the long staircase In the lobby and 
posed for a group photograph to 
commemorate the splendid event. Dick 
Smith was heard to comment, “I hope that 
we hold this every year, making It bigger and 
better so that all make-up artists become 
better known. This was a great example of 
their potential." 

And as Rick Baker summed it up so well: 
"We are working In an area where dreams 
become reality and nlghtmsu'es are three- 
dimensional. The quality of your results is 
determined by your ambition. A critically 
judged contest cannot help but er>courage 
perfection and craft. I hope that this evening 
also reminds us that we should mix a little 
FUN with our business!" • 
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EXCLUSIVE PREVIEW OF: 

REK THE NEXT GENERATION 


M426i H 
$2.50 k/ 
$2.95 Canada 
LI. 35 UK DCS 


OHf LWp STRICT^H 

EXCLUSIVE FEARBOOK 

GUISE OF ' 

THE DEMON 


IHE COMPLETE 
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MONSTERLANO MATCH-UP 

EV U and FRANKIE 

AFRESH LOOK AT 
THE HORROR CLASSICS 








